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The Theory of Moral Sentiments. By Adam Smith, Profefor of 
Maral Philofophy, in the Univerfity of Glafgow. 8vo. 6s.’ 
Millar. i 


F all the various enquiries that’ have exercifed the’ 


thoughts of fpeculative men, there are fcarce any” 


which afford more genuine or lafting pleafure, to 
perfons of a truly liberal and inquifitive turn, than. 
thofe which have Man for their object. Indeed, what 
can be more worthy to be ftudied, and diftinétly known ?” 
what can be nearer, What more important to-man, than man ?’ 
If we furvey only the human body, which is .the mere. fhell 


and tenement of man, we fhall find it moft curioufly wrought.:. 


All its parts, even thofe of the minuteft and, fineft texture, 


though crowded together in one {mall fyftem, and varioufly dif- 


pofed and intermingled with each other, are, as to their offices 
and operations, preferved diftinét, and without the leaft con-. 


fufion. Eyerymmember, every organ,’ every fenfe, has its pe-~ 


culiar functions, which it difcharges in harmony with all the 
reft, and con{pires to one great end of general nutrition, health, 
vigour, the prefervation of life, and the due exercife of the 


fublime mental powers. But if we take a view of the effen-~ 


tial and more noble principles of the human conftitution ; if 
we confider man’s internal frame, and look into the make o 
his mind, his powers of reafon, his moral faculties, his im- 
planted focial inftinéts, and‘ benevolent propenfions,. which are 
the things that moft‘honourably diftinguifh’and mark out hu- 
Vor. XXI. B | manity, 
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manity, a brighter fcene of wifdom will open upon us, and we 
fha)l behold the ftrongeft charaéters, the moft refplendent marks 
of the confummate wifdom of the original parent Mind, the e- 
ternal fource of perfection, life, and bleffednefs. 

Thofe Writers, therefore, who lay our internal conftitution 
open to our view, and point out the mutual conneétions, de< 
pendencies, and relations of the feveral powers, inftinés, 
and propenfities of the human mind, are certainly entitled to 
a favotrable reception from the public. In an age like the 
pfefent, indeed, wherein literary produétions are, in general, 
no farther regarded than as they are calculated to amufe and 
entertain, fuch Writers muft expect to have but few Readers; 
and if they endeavour to introduce any new fyftem, the preju- 
dices even of thofe few, in favour of their own notions, will 
prevent their beftowing any confiderable degree of attention 
upon what is advanced in oppofition to them. The Author 
of the work now before us, however, bids fairer for a favour- 
able hearing than moft other moral Writers ; his language is 
always per{picuous and forcible, and often elegant ;_ his illuf- 
tratiofis are beautiful and pertinent; and his manner lively and 
entertaining. Even the fuperficial and careléfs Reader, though 
incapable of forming a juft judgment of our Author’s fyftem, 
and entering into his pegulias notions, will be pleafed with his 
agreeable manner of illuftrating his argument, by the frequent 
aj peals he makes to fact and experience ; and thofe who are 
judges of the fubject, whatever opinion they may entertain Of 
his peculiar fentiments, muft, if they have any pretenfions to. 
candor, readily allow, that he has fupported them with a great 
deal of ingenuity. 

The principle of Sympathy, on which he founds his fyftem, 
is'an iitiquéeftionable principle in huntan nature; “but whether 
his réafonings upon it are juft and fatisfactory or not, we fhall 
not take iipon'us to pronounce : it is fufficient to fay, that they 
ate extrémely ingenious and plaufible. He is, ‘befides, a nice 
anid delicaté obferver of human ‘nature ; feems well acquainted 
with the fyftems both of antient and modern ‘moralifts; ‘and 
policies the Nappy taletiof treating the moft intricate fubje@s, 
not only with perfpicuity but with elecance.—We -now pro- 
éééd to'give' fome account of what he has advariced.. 


_ He fets out with obferving, that how felfifh:-foever man m 

be fuppofed, there are evidently fome principles in his nature, 
which intereft him in the fortune of others, and render their 
happinefs neceflary to him, though he derives nothing from it 
except the pleafure of fecing. it. ‘ Of this kind,’ fays. he, 
‘ is pity, or compaffion, the. emotion which we feel for the 
““mifery of others, when we either {ce it, or are gnade to con- 
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Sara T's Lhairy of Adoral Sentiments. 8 
t ceive it ii avery lively manner. ‘That-we often detive for« 
¢ row from the forrow.of others, is too obvious to-tequire any 
t inftances to prove its for this fentiment, like all the other 
t original paffiens of human mature, is by no means confined 
to the virtuous and humane,;:though they perhaps may feel it 
© with the moft exquifite fenfibility. Thegreateft the 
© moft hardened violator of the laws of fociety, is not altoge+ 
* ther without it. “! 


“% As we have no imitiediate experience of what other men 
* feel, we ¢an form no idea of the miasifer in which they are 
* affeéted, but by conceiving what we ourfelves fhould feel in 
* the like fituation. "Though our brother is upon the raek, as 
* Yong as we are at our eafe, our fenfes will never inform us 
“of what he ‘fuffers. They never did and never can carry 
* ‘us beyond our owh perforis, and it is by the imagination 
“© only, that we cat forin any conception of what are his fen- 
¢ fations. ‘Neither can that faculty help us to this any other 
© ways than by reprefenting to us what would ‘be our own, if 
we wetein his-cafe. It is the impreffions of our own fenfés 
only, not-thofe of his, which our imaginations copy. By 
the imagination we place ourfelves in his fituation, we cori- 
Ceive ourfelves enduring all the fame torments, we enter as 
it were into his body, and become in fome meafure him, and 
thence fortn.feme idea of ‘his fenfations, and even feel fome- 
thing which, though weaker in degree, is not altogether un- 
like them. -His agonies, when they are thus brought homie 
to ourfelves, when we have thus. adopted and made them our 
own, begin at laft to affe& us, and we then tremble and 
fhudder at the thought of what he feels. For:as to be in 
pain or diftrefs of any kind excites the moft exceffive forrow, 
fo to conceive or to imagine that we are in it, excites fome 
degree of the fame emotion, in proportion to the vivatity or 
dulnefs of :the conception. 


eCaietnnwenenre eft eh w7e wT we ee 


¢ That this is the fource of our fellow-feeling for the mi- 
fery of others, that it is by changing places in fancy with 
the fufferer, that we come eitherto conceive or to be affect =d 
what he feels, may be demonftrated by many obvious. 
ervations, if it fhould not be thought fufficiently evident 
of itfelf. When we fee a ftroke aimed, and juft ready to fall 
upon the leg or arm of another perfon, we naturally thrink 
and draw back our own leg, or ourown arm; and when it 
does fall; we feel it in fome meafure, and are hurt by it as 
© well.as the fufferer. ‘The mob, when they ere.gazing ata 
* dancer on the flack rope, naturally writhe and. twift and 
* balance their own bodies, as they fee him -do,; aad:as 
* f€el that they themfelves muft do in his fituation. Perfons 
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of delicate fibres and a weak conftitution of body, complain 
that in looking on the fores and ulcers that are expofed by 
beggars in the {treets, they are apt to feel an itching, or un- 
eafy fenfation, in the correfpondent part of their own bodies. 
The horror which they conceive at the mifery of thofe 
‘wretches, affects that particular part in themfelves more 
than any other; becaufe that horror arifes from conceiving 
what they themfelves would fuffer, if they really were the 
wretches whom they are looking. upon, and if that particu- 
Yar part in themfelves was actually affected in the fame mi- 


_ferable manner. ‘The very force of this conception is fufh- 


cient, in their feeble frames, to produce that itching or un- 
éafy fenfation complained of. Men of the moft robuft make 
obferve, that in looking upon fore eyes, they often feel a 
very fenfible forenefs in their own, which proceeds from the 
fame reafon; that organ being, in the ftrongeft man, more 
delicate than any other part of the body is in the weakeft. 


© Neither is it thofe circumftances only, which create pain 
or forrow, that call forth our fellow-feeling. Whatever is 
the paffion which arifes from any object in the perfon prin- 
cipally concerned, an analagous emotion {prings up, at the 
théught of his fituation, in the breaft of every attentive fpec- 
tator. Our joy for the deliverance of thofe heroes of tragedy 
or romance, who intereft us, is as fincere as’our grief for 
their diftrefs; .and our fellow-feeling with. their mifery is 
not more real than that with their happinefs. We enter 
into. their gratitude towards thofe faithful friends who did 
not‘ defert them in their difficulties; and we heartily go 
along with their refentment againft thofe perfidious trai- 
tors who.injured, abandoned, or deceived them. In ever 

paffion of which the mind of man is fufceptible, the emo- 
tions of the by-ftander always correfpond to what, by bring- 


ing the cafe home to himfelf, he imagines fhould be the 
fentiments of the fufferer. | 


¢ Pity and compaflion are wotds appropriated to fignify our 
Aellow-feeling with the forrow of others. Sympathy, though 
its meaning was, perhaps, originally the fame, may now, 
-however, without much impropriety, be made ufe of to de- 
‘note our fellow-feeling with aby paffion whatever.’ - 


- Whatever ‘may be the caufe of fympathy, or however it 
“may be excited, our Author goes on to obferve, that nothing 
‘pleafes us-more, than to find in other men, a fellow-feeling 
‘with all the emotions of our own breafts; and that we are 
-never.fo much fhocked,’-as by the appearance of ‘the contrary. 
A man is mortified when, after having endéavoured to divert 
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the company, he looks round and: fees that no body laughs.at 
his jefts but himfelf. On the contrary, the mirth of the com- 
pany is highly agreeable to him, and he regards this correfpon- 
dence of their fentiments with his own, as the greateft applaufe. 


As the perfon who is principally interefted in any event is 
pleafed with our fympathy,’ and hurt by the want of it, fowe, 
too, feem to be pleafed when we are able to fympathize with 
him, and to be hurt when we are unable to do fo. “We run 
not only to congratulate the fuccefsful, but to condole with 
the afflicted ; and the pleafure which we find in converfing with 
a man whom we can entirely fympathize with in all his paffions, 
feems to do more than compenfate the painfulnefs of that for- 
row, with which the view of his fituation affected us. On 
the contrary, it is always difagreeable to fecl that we cannot 
fympathize with him, and inftead of being pleafed with this 
exemption from fympathetic pain, it hurts us to find that we 
cannot fhare his uneafinefs. | 


When the original paffions of the perfon principally con- 
cerned are in perfect concord: with the fympatheti¢ emotions 
of the fpectator, they neceflarily appear to this laft, juft and 
proper, our Author fays, and fuitable to their-objeéts; and, 
on the contrary, when, upon bringing the cafe home to him- 
felf, he finds that they do not coincide with what he feels, they 
neceflarily appear to him unjuft and improper, and unfuitable 
to the caufes which excite them. 


© To approve of the paffions of another,” therefore, conti- 
nues he, ‘ as fuitable to their objects, is the fame thing, as to 
‘-obferve that we entirely fympathize with them’; and‘not to 
‘ approve of them as fuch, is the fame thing as to obferve that 
‘ we do not entirely fympathize with them. The man who 
‘« refents the injuries that have been done to me, and obferves 
« that I refent them precifely as he does, neceffarily approves 
* of my refentment. The man whofe phew oie keeps time 
¢ to my grief, cannot but admit the reafonablenefs of my for- 
‘ row. ‘He who admires the fame poem, or the fame pi€ture, 
« and admires them.exa&ly as 1 do, muft furely allow the juft- 
¢ nefs of my admiration.’ He who laughs at the fame joke, 
* and laughs along with me, cannot well: deny the propriety 
© of my laughter. -On the contrary,’ the perfon who, upon 
‘ thefe different octafions, either feels no fuch emotion as that 
¢ which I feel, or feels none that bears any proportion to 
‘ mine, cannot avoid difapproving my fentiments, on account 
‘ of their difionance, with his own. If my animofity goes 
¢ beyond what the indignation of my friend. can correfpond 
‘ to; if,;my grief exceeds wat his moft tender compaflion caa 
3 : * go 
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¢ pe meng with; if my admiration is either too high or toq 
¢ to tally with his own; if I laugh loud and heartily at 
¢ what he only fmiles, or, on the contrary, only fmile, when 
© he laughs loud and heartily ; im all thefe cafee, as foon as he 
€ comes from confidering the object, to obferye how | am 
“ affected by it, according as there is more or lefg difpropar- 
¢ tion between his fentiments and mine, I muft incur a greater 
© or lefg degree of his difapprobation: and upon, all occafions 
¢ his own {fentiments are the ftgndards and meafuses by which, 
¢ he pudges of mine, 


‘ To approve of another man’s epinions is to adept thefe 
* opinions, and to adopt them is to approve ef them. Ff the_ 
* fame arguments which convince you, epnvinee me likewife 
¢ I neeeflarily approve of your conviction; and if they do not 
© T neceflarily difapprove of it: neither can | poffibly con- 
© ceive that I fhould do the ene without the ether. “Fo ap- 
$ prove or difapprove, therefore, of the optnions of others, tts 
¢ acknowleged by every body to mean no more thar to. obferve 
¢ their agreement or difagreement with ourowp. But this is 
* equally the cafe with regard to our approbation gr difappro- 
© bation of the fentiments or paffions of others. : 


‘ There are, indeed, fome cafes in which we feem to apy 
prove without any fympathy or correfpondence ef feritiments 
and in which, confequently, the fentiment of ree 
would feem to bé different from the perception of this eoin- 
cidence. AA little attention, however, will convince us 
that even in thefe cafes our approbation is ultimately founded 
upon a fympathy or correfpondence of this kind. I fhal 
give an inftance in things of a yer frivolous nature, becaufe 
in them the judgments of mankind are lefs apt to be pervert; 
ed by wrong fyftems. We may often approve of a jeft, and 
think the laughter of the company quite juft and proper, 
though we.ourfelves do not laugh, becaufe, perhaps, we arg 
in a grave humour, or happen to have our attention engaged 
with other objects. We have learned, however, from ex- 
perience, what fort of pleafantry is, upon moft occafions 
capable of making us laugh, and we obferve that this is one 
of that. kind. We approye, therefore, of the laughter of 
the company, and feel that it is natural and {ujtable to its 
object ; hecaufe, though in our prefent mood we cannot 
aay af into it, we are fenfible, that upon moft occafiong 
we fhould very heartily join iq: it. a : 
© The fame thing often happens with regard to all the other 
pafions. A ftranger pafles by us in the ftreet with all the 
‘ marks of the deepeit affliction ; and we are immediately told, 
| , gy re 
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« that.he has juft received the news of the death of his father. 
‘ Itisimpoffible that, in this cafe, we fhould rr ve of his 
< grief. Yet it may often happen, without, any defect of huma- 
¢ nity on our part, that, fo far from entering into the violence 
of his forrow, we fhould fcarce conceive the firft movements of 
concern upon his account. Both he and his father, per- 
haps, are entirely unknown to us, or we happen to, be €m- 
ployed about other things, and do’ not take time me ure 
out in our imagination the different circumftances of diftrefs 
which muft occur to him. We have learned, however, from 
experience, that fuch a misfortune naturally excites fuch a 
degree of forrow, and we know that if we took time to con- 
fider his fituation fully, and in all its parts, we fhould, with- 
out doubt, maft fincerely fympathize with him, It is upon 
the confcioufnefs of this conditional fympathy, that our ap- 
probation of his forrow is founded, even in thofe cafes in 
which that fympathy does not actually take place; and the 
general rules derived from our preceding experience of whats 
upon moft occafions, our fentiments would correfpond with, 
correct the impropriety of our prefent emotions.’ | 


-If we conkder. ali the different paffions of human nature, 
our Author fays, we fhall find that they are regarded as decent 
er indecent, juft in proportion as mankind are moxe or lefs 
difpofed to. Lina. with them, . It is indecent to. exprefs 


- 
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All the paffions which ‘take their origin from the body, ex- 
cite either no fympathy at all, or fuch a degree of it, as is al- 
together difproportioned to the violence of what is felt by the 
fufferer: and even of the paffions derived from the imagination, 
thofe which take their origin from a peculiar turn or habit it 
has acquired, though they may be acknawleged to be perfectly 
natural, are, however, but little fympathized with. ‘The ima- 
ginations of mankind not having acquired that particular turn, 
Cannot enter inte them ; — fuch pafions, though they may 
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be allowed to be almoft unavoidable in fome part of life, are 
always in fome meafure ridiculous. ‘This is the cafe with that 
ftrong attachment which naturally grows up between two per- 
fons of different fexes, who have long fixed their thoughts 
upon one another. Our imagination not having run in the 
fame channel with that of the lover, we cannot enter into the 
eagernefs of his emotions. If our friend has been injured, we 
readily fympathize with his refentment, and grow angry with 
the very perfon with whom he is angry. If he has received a 
benefit, we readily enter into his gratitude, and have a very 
high fenfe of the merit of his benefactor. But if he is in love, 
though we may think his paffion juft as reafonable as any of 
the kind, yet we never think ourfelves bound to conceive a 
paffion of the fame kind, and for the fame perfon for whom he 
has conceived it. ‘The paffion appears to every body, but the 
man who feels it, entirely difproportioned to the value of the 
object; and love, though it is pardoned in a certain age, be- 
cafe we know it is natural, is always laughed at, becaufe we 
cannot enter intoit. All ferious and ftrong expreffions of it 
appear ridiculous toa third perfon ; and if the lover is not good 
company to his miftrefs, he is good company to no body elfe. 
He himfelf is fenfible of this, and as long as he continues in his 
fobex fenfes, endeavours to treat his own paflion with raillery 
and ridicule. It is the only ftile in which we care to hear of 
it; becaufe it is the only ftile in which we ourfelves are difpofed 
to talk of it. . We grow weary of the grave, pedantic, long- 
fentenced love of Cowley and Propertius, who never have done 
with exaggerating the violence of their attachments ;_ but the 
gaiety of Ovid, and the gallantry of Horace, are always 
agreeable. 


Having fhewn, in the firft part of his Theory, wherein our 
fenfe of the propriety or impropriety of actions confifts, our 
Author proceeds, in the fecond, to confider wherein confifts 
that of their good or ill defert. The fentiment which moft 
immediately and directly prompts us to reward, he fays, is 
gratitude ; that which moft immediately and dire@tly prompts 
usito punifh, is refentment. «He, therefore, muft appear to 
deferve reward, whoappears to be the proper and approved 
object of gratitude ; and he to deferve punifhment, who appears 
to: be-that of refentment. 


¢To be the proper and approved obje& either of gratitude 
¢ or refentment,’ continues he, ‘ can mean nothing but to be 
“the object of that gratitude and of that refentment, which 
¢ ‘naturally feems propet, and is approved of. 


’ 


© But thefe, as well as all the other paffions of human na- 
* ture, fcem proper, and are approved of, when the heart of 
* every 
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© every impartial ‘fpe€tator entirely fympathizes with them ; 
« when every indifferent by-ftander entirely enters into, and 
* goes along with them. 


< He, therefore, appears to deferve reward, who, to fome 
perfon or perfons, is the natural object of a gratitude which 
every human heart is difpofed to beat time to, and thereby 
applaud: and he, on the other hand, appears to deferve 
punifhment, who in the fame manner is to fome perfon or 
perfons the natural obje&t of a refentment, which the breait 
of every reafonable man is ready to adopt and yo 


with. Tous, furely, that action muft appear to deferve re- 


ward, which every | who knows of it, would wifh to 
reward, and therefore delights to fee rewarded: and that 
action muft as furely appear to deferve punifhment, which 
every body -who hears of it is angry with, and upon that 
account rejoices to fee punifhed. | 


‘ x. As we fympathize with the joy of our companions 
when in profperity, fo we join with them in the compla- 
cency and fatisfaétion with which they naturally regard what- 
ever is the caufe of their good fortune. We enter into the 
love and affe€tion which they conceive for it, and begin to 
love it too. We fhould be forry for their fakes if it was 
deftroyed, or even if it was placed at too great a diftance 
from them, and out of the reach of their care and protec- 
tion, though they fhould lofe nothing by its abfence, ex- 
cept the pleafure of feeing it. If it is man who has thus 
been the fortunate inftrument of the happinefs of his bre- 
thren, this is ftill more peculiarly the cafe. When we fee 
one man affifted, protected, relieved by another, our fym- 
pathy with the joy of the perfon who receives the benefit 
ferves only to animate our fellow-feeling with his gratitude 
towards him who beftows it. ° When we look upon the per- 
fon who is the caufe of his pleafure, with the eyes with which 
we imagine he muft look upon him, his benefaétor feems to 
ftand before us in the moft engaging and amiable light. We 


readily therefore fympathize with the grateful affe€tion which 


he conceives for a perfon to whom he has been fo much ob- 
liged, and confequently applaud the returns which he is dif- 
pofed to make for the good offices conferred uponhim. As 
we entirely enter into the affection ftom which thefe returns 
proceed, they neceflarily feem every way proper and fuit- 
able to their object. 


‘ 2. In the fame manner, as we fympathize with the for- 


. row of our fellow-creature, whenever we fee his diftrefs, fo 


we likewife enter into his abhorrence and averfion for what- 
* ever 
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eveg, has given occafion to it. Our heart, as it adopts and 
heats time to his grief, fo is it likewife animated with that 
fpirit by which he endeavours to drive away or deftroy the 
caufe of it. The indolent and paffive fellow-feeling, by 
which we accompany him in his fufferings, readily gives 
way to that more vigorous and active fentiment by. which we 
go along with him in the effort he makes, either to repel 
them, or to gratify his averfion to what has given accafion 
to them. ‘his is fill more peculiarly the cafe, when it is 
man who has caufed them. When we fee one man op- 
prefléd or injured by another, the fympathy. which we feel 
with the diftrefs of the fufferer, feems to ferve only to ani« 
mate our fellow-feeling with his refentment againft the of- 
fender. We are rejoiced to fee him attack his adverfary 
in his turn, and are eager and ready to affift him, whenever 
he exerts himfelf for defence, or eveg for vengeance within 
acertaindegrce. If the injured fhould perith in the quarrel, 
we not only fympathize with the real refentment of his 
friends and relations, but with the imaginary refentment 
which in fancy we lend to the dead, who is no longer ¢a- 
pable of feeling that or any other human fentiment. But 
as we put ourfelves in his fituation, as we enter, as it were, 
into his body, and in, our imaginations, in foyme meafure, 
animate anew the deformed and mangled carcafe of the 
flain, when we. bring home in this manner his cafe to ous 
own bofoms, we fee} upon this, as wpon, many other o¢ca~ 
fions, an emotion which the perfon principally concerned is 
incapable of feeling, 4 which yet we feel by. an illufve 
fympathy with him, The fympathetic tears, which we fhed 
for that immenfe and irretrievable lofs, which in our fancy 
he appears to. have fuftained, feems to be but a {mall part of 
the - a which we owe him. The injury which he has 
{uffered demands, we think, a principal part of our atten- 
tion. We feel that refentment which we imagine he ought 
ta feel, and which he wauld feel, if in his cold and lifelefs 
body there remained any conf{cjoufnefs of what pafles upon 
earth. His blood, we think, calls aloud for vengeance. 
The very afhes of the dead feem to he difturbed at the 
thought that his jnjytics are to pafs ynrevenged, The hor- 
rors which are. fuppofed to haunt the bed of the murderer, 
the ghofts which, fuperftition imagines, rife from thee 
graves to. demand vengeance upon thofe who. brought them 
to an untimely end, take their origin ftom this natural 
{ympathy with the imaginary refentment of the flain. And 
with regard, at leaft, to this moft dreadful of all crimes, 
natuse, antecedent to all refle€tions upon the wtility of pu- 

. : Oe § nifhment, 
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$ niffment, has in this manner ftamped upon the human heart, 
+ in the ftrongeft and moft indelible characters, an immediate 


t and inftinétive approbation of the facred' and neceffary layp 
$. of retaliation.” 


_  Imtreating farther, upon this fubjeG, our Author, obfervess 

that we do not thoroughly and heartily fympathize with the 
gratitude of one man towards another, merely becane. thie 
other has been the caufe of his good fortune, unlefs he has heen 
the caufe of it from motives w ee recat go a with, 
Onur heart muft adopt the principles of t nt, 7 along 
with alt the affections which influenced his condudt, Before 
can entirely rt maereactcge and beat time te, the gratitude of 
the perfon who has been benefited by: his aétions. If in the 
conduct of the benefa¢tor there appears to have been ne pro- 
priety, haw beneficial foever its efledts, i¢ does. not feem to 
demand, or neceflarily to require, any propartianable FeCQMs 
pence. : 


But when to the beneficent tendency of the aétion is joined 
the propriety of the affection from which jt proceeds; when 
we entirely fympathize and go along with the motives ef the 
ageat, the love which we conceive for him upon his own ac- 
count, enhances and enlivens our fellow-feeling with the gea~ 
titude of thofe who owe their profperity to his good conduct, 
His actions foem then to demand a proportiqnable recampence. 
We then entirely enter into that gratitude which prompts to 
beftow it. The henefactor feems then to be the proper object 
of reward, when we thus entirely {ympathize with, and ap» 
prove of, that fentiment which prompts ta reward him, When 
we approve of, and go along with, the affection from which 
the action proceeds, we muft neceflarily apprave of the a@tiqn, 
and regard the perfon towards whom it is directed, as its propes 
and {uitable object. 

Having confidered the origin and foundation of our judg- 
ments concerning the fentiments and condyé of others, 
two firft parts of his Theory, our very ingenioys Author pros 
ceeds, in the third, ta confider the origin of thofe concerning 
gur own; after which, he goes on,, in the fourth, to fhew the 
fe of utility upon the fentiment of appraobation...-No quali» 
ties of the mind, the ingenious and acute Mr. Hume obferves, 
are approved of as virtuous, but fuch as are ufeful or agrece 
able either to the perfon himfelf or toothers; and.no qualities 

are vaperated of as vicious, but fuch as have a contrary teny 
. pars: ow, though nature feems to have fo haprily aiiutted 
our fentiments of approbation and difapprobation, te the can~ 
veniency both of the individual and of the fociety, that after 
the 
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12 SMITH’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. 


the ftricteft examination it will be found, our Author thinks, : 
that this is univerfally the cafe, yet {till he affirms that it is 
not the view of this utility or hurtfulnefs, which is either the 
firft or principal fource of our approbation and difapprobation. 
Thefe fentiments are no doubt enhanced and enlivened by the 
perception of the beauty or deformity which refults from this 
utility or hurtfulnefs; but ftill, he fays, they are originally 
and effentially different from this perception. _ 


© For firft of all,’ continues he, ‘ it feems impoffible that 
* the approbation of virtue fhould be a fentiment of the fame 
kind with that by which we approve of a convenient and 
well contrived building ; or that we fhould have no other 
.reafon for praifing aman, than that for which we commend 
a cheft of drawers. 


a a ef «4 


© And fecondly, it will be found, upon examination, that 
the-ufefulnefs of any.difpofition of mind is feldom the firft 
ground of our approbation; and that the fentiment of ap- 
probation always involves in it a fenfe of propriety quite 
diftin& from the perception of utility... We may obferve this 
with regard to all the qualities which are approved of as vir- 
tuous, both thofe which, according to this fyftem, are ori- 
ginal valued as ufeful to ourfelves, as well as thofe which 
are efteemed on account of their ufefulnefs to others. 


ae ee ee ee 


¢ ‘The qualities moft ufeful to ourfelves are firft ofall fupe- 
rior reafon and underftanding, by which we are capable of 
difcerning the remote confequences of all our aétions, and of 
forefecing the advantage or Setrirnéii which is likely to refult 
from them: and fecondly, felf-command, by which we are 
enabled to abftain from prefent pleafure, or to endure prefent 
pain, in order to obtain a greater pleafure, or to avoid a 
a greater pain, in fome future time. In the union of thofe 
two qualities confifts the virtue of prudence, of all the vir- 
tues that which is moft ufeful to the individual. 


‘ With regard to the firft of thofe qualities, it has been ob- 
ferved, upon a former occafion, that fuperior reafon and un- 
derftanding are originally approved of as juft and right and 
acurate, and not merely as ufeful or advantageous. It is 
in the abftrufer fciences, particularly in the higher parts of 
mathematics, that the greateft a moft admired exertions 
ofthuman reafon have been difplayed. But the utility of 
thofe {ciences, either to the individual or to the public, is 
not very obvious, and to prove it requires a difcuffion which 
is not always very eafily comprehended. It was not, there- 
¢ fore, their utility which firit recommended them to the public 
B ok voted, carne Gtr es : * admiration. 
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$ ¢ admiration. This quality was but little infifted upon, till 
e ¢ it became neceflary to make fome reply to the reproaches of 
. ‘ thofe who, having themfelves no tafte for fuch fublime dif- 
e © coveries, endeavoured to depreciate them as ufelefs. 

. : 


‘© That felf-command, in the fame manner, by. which we 
/ ¢ reftrain our prefent appetites in order to gratify them more 

¢ fully upon another occafion, is approved of as much under 
t ‘ the afpect of propriety, as under that of utility.. When we 
- ¢ act in this manner,‘ the fentiments which influence our con- 
| ‘ duct feem exactly to coincide with thofe of the fpectator. 
r ‘ The fpetator does not feel the folicitations of ‘our prefent 
j ‘ appetites. To him the pleafure which'we are to enjoy a 
* week hence, or a year hence, is juft as interefting as that 
‘ which we are to enjoy this moment. When for the fake of 
© the prefent, therefore, we facrifice the future, our conduc 
‘. appears to him abfurd and extravagant in the higheft degree, 
¢ and he cannot enter into the principles which influence it, 
‘ On the contrary, when we abftain from prefent pleafure, 
‘ in order to fecure greater pleafure to come, when we act’as 
‘ if the remote objeé interefted us as much as that which im- 
‘ mediately preffes upon the fenfes, as our affetions exactly 
© correfpond with his own, he cannot fail to approve of our 
‘ behaviour: and as he knows from experience how few are 
‘ capable of this felf-command, he looks upon our conduét 
‘ with a confiderable degree 6f wonder and admiration. Hence 
‘ arifes that eminent efteem with which all men naturally re- 
‘gard a fteady perfeverance in: the practice of frugality, in- 
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duftry, and application, though directed to no other purpofe 
than the acquifition of fortune. The refolute firmnefs of 
the perfon who aéts in this manner, and in order to obtain 
a great. though remote advantage, not only gives up all pre- 
fent pleafures, but endures the greateft labour both of mind 
and body,. neceflarily commands our approbation, That 
view of his intereft and happinefs which appears to regulate 
his conduct, exactly tallies with the idea which we naturally 
form of it. There is the moft perfeé& correfpondence be- 
tween his fentiments and our own, and at. the fame time, 
from our experience of the common weaknefs of human na 
ture, it is a correfpondence which we could not. reafonably 
have expected. We not only approve, therefore,: but: in 
fome meafure admire his condu&, and think it worthy of a 
confiderable degree of applaufe. It is the confcioufnefs of 
this merited approbation and efteem, which is alone capable 
‘ of fupporting the agent in this tenor of conduct... The plea- 
* fure which we are to enjoy ten years hence interefts us fo 
* little in comparifon with that which we may enjoy to day, 
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4 Smit’ Theory of Moral Sentiments. 


© the paflion which the firft excites is naturally fo weak, ink 
 comparifon with that violent emotion which the fecond is 
€ apt to give oceafion to, that the ene cotild never be any ba- 
* Tance to the other, unlefs it was fupported ‘by the fenfe of 
* propriety, by the confcioufnefs that we merited the efteem 
‘ and approbation of every body, by ating in the one-way; 
* and ‘thet we became ‘the ‘proper objedts of their contempt 
* and derifion by behaving inthe other.’ 


Our Author now goes oh, .in the fifth part of his Theorys 
to confider the inflnemce of cuftom and.fafhion upon the fen- 
timents Of moral approbation and difapprebation.~+As our fen- 
timents concerning beauty of every kind, are ifo much .influ- 
enced by cnftom and fafhion, it cannot be expected, he faysy 
that thofe, concerning the beauty of condua&, thould ‘be en- 
tirely exempted from the dominion.of thofe.prmciples. Their 
influence -here, however, he obferves, feems to be much efs 
than it is ¢very where elfe. ‘There is no. form. of -external 
objects, . perhaps, how abfurd and fantaftical-foever, to which 
taco will not ‘reconcile us, or which fafhion-will notxender 
even ayo But the characters.and condu& of .a Nero‘or 
aClaudius, are what no cuftem will ever reconcile us.to, what 
no fafhion will ever render agreeable ; but the one will always 
be the-obje& of dread and hatred, the other.of {corn and.de- 
rifion. he principles of the imagination, upon which-eur 
fenfe of beauty depends, are of 2 very nice aad delicate na- 
ture, and may eaftly be altered-by habit and education: but 
the fentiments. of moral approbation -and difapprobation, .are 
founded on the ftrongeft.and moft vigorous paflions.of humar 
viature; and.though they may be fonrewhat warpt, cannot bé 
entirely perverted. 


‘ But though the influence of cuftom and fafhion upon. mo- 
“oral €entiments, fays he, is not altogether fo great, it isy 
“however, -perfeGtly ‘fithilar to ‘what it is every where elfe. 
* When euftem and fathicn’coiticide with the ‘natural psinci- 
“: ples-of right and wrong, they heightén the delicacy of our 
* fentitments, and -increafe our abhorrence for ‘every thing 
“ that approaches to evil. ‘Thofe who have been educated in 
“ what is really good cotnhpany, mot in what is commonly 
* called fach, ‘who have been accuftomed to fee nothing in the 
*: perfons whom they efteemed and lived with, but puftice 
‘* modefty, humanity, and good order; are more fhock 
* with whatever feems to be inconfiftent with the rules which 
© thofe virtues preferibe. Thofe on the contrary, who have 
* hadthe misfortune to be brought up amidft violence, licén- 
"6 tieufnefs, falfhood and injuftice ; tofe; though ‘not all fenle 
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¢ of the impropriety of fuch condue, yer all fenfe fits drend- 
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humanity; and politenefs. The virtues of the inferior r 


fal enormity, and of the vefigeance and panithinient that is 


due'toit. ‘They have Been familiarized with it from theif 
infancy, cuftom ‘has rétideréd it habitual’to them, and they 
ate very apt to regard it-as ‘what is ‘called che way of thé 
World, fomething whith €ither may or maft be spractifed'te 
hinder us from being ‘the dupes 6f-our Own integrity. 
‘ Fafhion too, will fometimes give reputation toa certaia 
degree wf diforder, and on the contrary, difcountenance 
qualities which deferve efteem. ‘In the reign of Charles II, 
a degree of licentioufnefs was deemed the tiftic of a 
liberal education. It was conneéted, aceording -to the no- 
tions of thofe ‘times, with :penerofity, fincerity, magnani- 
mity, loyalty, «and proved that the perfon who acted in this 
manner, was a.gentleman, and not a puritan; feverity of 
mannets, and regularity of conduct, on the other hand, 
were altogether unfafhionable, and were connected, -in the 
imagination of that age, with cant, cunning, hypocrify, 
and'low manners. ‘To fuperficial minds, the vices of the 
great feem at all times agrecable. “They connect them, not 
only with the fplendor of fortune, but with many fuperior 
‘virtues, which they afcribe to their fuperiors ; with the fpi- 
rit of freedom and independéncy, with franknefs, ss 
s 
Of péople, oh the contrary, théir ‘parfitonious ff . 
fheir painful hduftry, and rigid adherertte to rules, feein to 
them ‘mean “afid difagreéable. They contieét then, “both 
With the tnesittels of the ftation ‘to which thofe qualitiés 
domnionly bélong, aid with ‘niany great vices, “which, 
they fuppofe, ‘ufsally accomipaity them ; fuch as an ‘abject, 
cowardly, ill+natured, lyihg, ‘pilfering ‘difpofition. 
© The objeéts with which men in the. different: profeffions 
and ftates of dife are converfant, -bein very different, -and 
habituating them to very different paffiors, naturally form 
in them very different.chara&ters and manners. We 
in each rank and profeflion, a dégree of thofe -manners, 
which, experience has taught us, belong to it. ~But as in 
each {pecies’of things, we are particularly: pleafed with the 
middle conformation, which inevery part and feature agrees 
moft éxactly with the. general ftandard that nature feems to 
have eftablifed for things of that-kind; fo in each rank, 
or, if I may fay fo, in each fpecies of men, we are parti- 


cularly pleafed, if they have neither too much, nor too 
little of the character which. ufually accompanjes their ere 
© look 


cular condition and fituation. A man, we. fay, 
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look like his trade.and profeffion ; yet the pedantry of every, 
profeffion is difagreeable. “The different periods of life have, 
for the fame reafon, different manners affighed to them. 
We expeét in old age, that gravity and fedatenefs which 
its infirmities, its long experience, and its worn out fenfi- 
bility feem to render both natural and refpectable; and we 
lay our account to findin youth that fenfibility, that galcty 
and fprightly vivacity which experience teaches us to expe 

from the lively impreffions that all interefting objects are 
apt to make upon the tender and unpracticed ‘fenfes of that 
early period of life. Each of thofe two ages, however, 
may eafily have too much of the peculiarities which belong 
to it. ' The flirting levity of youth, and the immovable in- 
fenfibility of old age, are equally difagreeable. ‘The young, 
according to the common faying, are moft agreeable when 
in their behaviour there is fomething of the manners of the 


old, and the old, when they retain fomething of the gaiety 


of the young. ' Either of them, however, may eafily have 
too much of the manners of the other. The extreme 
coldnefs, and dull formality, which are pardoned in old age, 
make youth ridiculous. he levity, the carelefsnefs, and 
the vanity, which are indulged in youth, render old age 
contemptible. ' , 


¢ The peculiar chara&ter and manners which we are led by 
cuftom to appropriate to each rank and profeffion, have 
fometimes perhaps a propricty independent of cuftom ; and 
are what we fhould approve of for their own fakes, if we 
took into confideration all the different circumftances which 
naturally affect thofe in each different ftate of life. The 
propriety of a perfon’s behaviour, depends not upon its 
fuitablenefs to any one circumftance of his fituation, but to 
all the circumftances, which, when we bring his cafe home 
to ourfelves we feel, fhould naturally call upon his atten- 
tion. If he appears to be fo much occupied by any one. of 
them, as entirely to negleét the reft, we difapprove of his 
conduét, as fomething which we cannot entirely go along 
with, becaufe not perfectly adjufted to all the circumftances 
of his fituation ; yet, perhaps, the emotion he expreffes for 
the object which principally interefts him, does not exceed 
what we fhould entirely fympathize with, and approve of, 
in one whofe attention was not required by any other thing. 
A parent in private life might, upon the lofs of an only fon, 
exprefs without blame, a degree ‘of grief and tendernefs, 
which would be unpardonable in a general at the head of 
an army, when glory, and the public fafety, demanded fo 
great a part of his attention. As different objects ought 
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Samir n’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. 39 
upon Common occafions, to occupy thé’ attention of men cf 
different profeffions; fo et patio o Ht‘naturally to 
become'habitual to thei’; ahd when we bringHdin td. Our- 
felves their fituation in this’ particular refpect, we'njiift be. 
fenfible, that every occurrence fhould natural]; et them 
‘more or lefs, according as the erhotion Which it exc't $s, ‘co- 
‘jnicides or.difagtees with the fixt habit'and*temper of their 
minds. We'cannot expeé& the fame’ fenfibiljty to the gay 
pleafures and ‘amufements of life in a.clergyman which we 
lay our atcount with in an officer. The man, whofe Re 
culiar occupation it is to keep‘ the world in mind of that 
awful futurity which awaits them, who is to anounce 
what may be the fatal corifequences of every deviation fram 
the rules of duty, ‘and who is himfelf to fet the example of 
the moft exact conformity, is the meflenger of. tidings, 
which cannot, in propriety, be delivered. either with levity 
or indifference. ‘His mind is continually occupied,’ with 
what is too grand and folemn, to leave any room for the 
impreffions of thofe frivolous objects, which fill up the,at- 
tention of the diffipated and the gay. We readily feelthere- 
fore, that, independent of cuftom, there is a-propriety in 
the manners which cuftom has allotted to ‘this profeflion ; 
and that nothing can be more fuitable to the character of a 
clergyman, than that grave, that auftere and abftracted {e- 
verity; which we are habituated to expect in his behaviour. : 
Thefe refleGtions are fo very obvious, that theresis’ {carce » 
any man fo inconfiderate, as not, at dome time,)to have 
made them, and to have accounted to himfelf!.in this:man- , 
ner for his approbation of the ufual character of thisorder, 
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Our author concludes his performance with fome reflections 
on fyftems ‘of moral philofophy. In treating “of the princi- 
ples ‘of morals, he fays, there are. two queftions to be.conifi- 
dered: _Firft,* wherein does: virtue confift? or what is the 
tone ofMfemper, and tenor of conduct, which conftitutes the 
excellént and praife-worthy character,—the character which is 
the natural objeét of efteem, honour, and approbation ? 
Secondly, by what power or faculty in the mind is it, that 
this character, whatever it be, is recommended to us?, We 
examine the firft queftion, when we confider ‘whether virtue 
confifts in benevolence, as Dr. Hutchefon imagines; or in 
acting fuitably to the different relations we ftand inj as Dr, 
Clark fuppofes; or in the wife and prudent ‘purfuit of our _ 
own real’ and folid happinefs, as has been the ‘opinion of 
others? We examine the fecoénd queftion, when we confi- 
der, whether the virtuous charaéter, whatever it Cconfifts in, 
be recommended to us by felf-love, which makes us perceive 
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18 Mon Tesquizu’s Mijcellaneous Tradts. 
that this character, both in ourfelves and others, tends moft 






to promote our own private. intereft; or by,reafon, which . 
points out to us the difference between one character and ano- . 


ther, in the fame manner as it does that between truth and 
falfhood ; or by a peculiar power of perception, called a moral 


fenfe, which this virtuous character gratifies and pleafes, as . 
the contrary difgufts and difpleafes it ; or laft of all, by fome . 
other principle in human nature, fuch as a modification of , 


fympathy or the like. Qur.author begins with confidering 


the fyftems. which have been formed concerning the firft of . 


thefe queftions, and proceeds afterwards to examine thofe 
concerning the fecond. 
Thus have we given 2 general view of what is .contained 


in this Theory of moral Sentiments, rather than a regular ab- 
{traé&t of what the truly ingenious author of it has advanced. 


We could have extended the article to a much greater length, © 


with pleafure to ourfelves, and entertainment to our readers ; 
but as few perfons of real tafte will be fatished with the beft 
abftraét that could be given of fuch a performanceas this, what 


we have faid is fully fuficient for our purpofe. The laft part ° 


of the Theory will be peculiarly agreeable to. the learned 
reader, who will there find a clear and diftinét view of the 
feveral fyftems- of moral philofophy, which have gained any 
confiderable degree of reputation-either in antient or modern 
times; with many pertinent and ingenious reflections upon 
them. The whole work, indeed, fhews a delicacy of fenti- 
ment, and.acutenefs of underitanding, that are. feldom to be 
met with ;? and what ought particularly to be mentioned, there 


is the ftricteft regard preterved, throughout, to the principles of ° 


religion, fo that the ferious reader will find nothing. that can 
give him any juft ground of offence. —Ina word, without any 
partiality to the author, he is one of the moft elegant and 
agreeable writers, upon morals, that we are acquainted with. 


R 


XM iftellangcus Pieces of M..de Secondat, Baron de Montefquieu. 
Tranflated from the new edition of his works in Quarto, printed 
at Paris.. 8yo. 5s. Wéoilion and Durham. 





"O. add any eulogium to the many which have al- 
, ready been beftowed on Baron Montefquieu’s works, 
in‘general, would be needlefs ; and to intimate the leaft de- 
traction from their acknowledged merit, might be thought to 
favour of malevolence ; we fhall therefore do little more than 
mention 
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mention the titles of the feveral pieces contained in this 
volume. 


The firft is Mr. D’Alembert’s eulogium on this celebsated 
writer; including, after the manner of the foreign academi- 
cians, the hiftory of his life and writings. This piece is in- 
ferted in the Encyclopaedia. 


The fecond is, the Analyfis of the Spirit of the Laws, by 
M. D’Alembert. ‘This is a judicious pi¢ce, and will be ufe- 
ful to moft of thofe who would perufe the Spirit of the Laws, 
with entertainment or advantage. 


The third, An Oration delivered by the Baron de Mon- 
tefquieu, on his admiffion into the French Academy. 


The fourth is an Effay on Tafte: an_imperfe&t and unfi- 
nifhed piece ; but, in every page, it bears the ftrongeft marks of 
the mafterly hand that wrote it. 


Next follow eleven new Perfian Letters ; from one of which 
we have made an extract for the entertainment of our readers, 
and as a fpecimen of the tranflation. 


LETTER CXLYV. 


UsBEK to * **, 


‘ A man of wit is commonly hice in his choice of compa- 
ny. He likes few people: he grows tired and dull, when 
he is with any of that ,vaft number of people whom he is 
pleafed to call bad company ;.it is impoffible but he muft 
make them at leaft in fome degree perceive his difguft :»all 
thefe then become his enemies. 
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‘ Sure of pleafing if he would, he often negleéts to do it. 


‘ He is naturally inclined to criticife, becaufe he perceives 
‘ more things than others do, and is more ftruck with them. , 


© He almoft’ always ruins his fortune, becaufe his genius 
‘ fupplies him with a vaft number of methods of doing it. 


‘ He fails in his enterprizes, becaufe he rifks a great deal, 
His forefight, which is always very great, makes him per 
ceive objects which are at too vata diftance ; and, befides, 
in the infancy of a project,’ he is lefs ftruck with the diffe 
culties which attend the thing itfelf, than with thofe expe-. 
dio which he finds out, and which he diaws’ from himi- 
felf, 


* He neglects fmalf details, upon which however, the fuc- 
* cefs of almoff all great affairs depends, 


2 : ¢ The 
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20 Montesquigu’s Mifcellaneous Tras. 


¢ The man of middling abilities, on the contrary, make’ 


an advantage-of every thing: .he perceives clearly; that no- 
thing ought to be loft by negligence. 2 


¢ The public approbation commonly attends the middling 
genius, ,Pegple like to add tothe one, and are delighted to 
take away from the other. While envy burfts upon’ the 
one, and people excufe nothing in him; every thing is 
overlooked in the other, vanity declares for him. 


© But if a man of wit has fo many difadvantages, what 
fhall we fay of the hard condition of men of learning ? 


¢ I never think of it, without recalling to my mind a letter 
of one of them to a friendof his, Here itis: 


“SR, 


«© T am a man bufied every night in looking through telef- 
copes of thirty feet, at thofe great bodies which roll over 
our heads; and when I want to refrefh myfelf, I take my 
{mall microfcopes, and obferve a little worm or a mite. 


<¢ Tam notrich, and have only one chamber. I dare not 
even light a fire in it, becaufe I keep my thermometer 
there, and the unufual heat would make it rife. Laft 
winter J thought to have died of cold; and tho’ my thermo- 
meter, which was at the higheft degree, gave me warning 
that my hands. were about to freeze, I did ‘not alter m 

sw ; and I have the comfort of being exa€tly informed 


of the moft infenfible alterations of the weather all the lat 
year, 


*¢ T keep very little company ; and of all the people that I 
fee, I don’t know one. But there is one man at Stock- 
holm, another at Leipfick, another at London, whom I 
have never feen, and whom I {hall certainly never fee, 
with whom I keep fo exaé& a correfpondence,: that I don’t 
allow’a poft to pafs without writing to them. 


<¢- But tho’. know no body. in the neighbourhood, I bear 
fo ‘bad a character in it, that ['// de at laf? obliged to change 


my place of refidence. About five years ago, I was rudel 


attacked by one of my neighbours for having diflected a 


- dog which, fhe pretended, belonged to her, A, butcher’s 


wife; who 'was prefent, joined’ her party; and while.the 
one loaded ne with reproaches, the other threw ftones at 
me and: Dr. * * who was with-me, and who received a 
terrible ftroke upon the Os frontal and occipital, by which 
the feat of bis reafon got a great fhock, 
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«¢ Since that time, whenever a dog wanders from the 
&¢ ftreet, tis immediately decided that it has pafled through 


‘¢ my hands. ‘A good woman, who had loft. a. fmall.one, 


<¢ which fhe faid fhe loved better than her children, came 
<¢ t’other day and fainted in my chamber; and, becaufe fhe 
<¢ did not find her dog, pet | me before a magiftrate. I 
“© believe I never fhall be freed from the malice of thofe im- 
«¢ portunate women, who, with their fhrill voices, perpe- 
“© tually ftun my ears with the funeral orations of all the au- 
‘© tomatons which have died thefe ten years. Iam; &c.” 


ao 


The Temple of Gnidus is the next; and is a moft exquifite 
little piece. Love is the fubjeét, but it is treated in a manner 
peculiar to the genius of the author, and hath no tendency, as 
the tranflator juftly obférves, to debauch the mind or corrupt 
the heart. 


\ ‘The next piece is entitled Lyfimachus; being a fketch of 
that hero’s remarkable ftory, told in his own perfon. 


- The above are followed by the author’s celebrated defence 
of the fpirit of laws; whichis the laft in this collection.. .As 
thofe who are poflefled of tranflations of the larger works of 
this great writer will, doubtlefs, be glad of haying a com- 
pleat fet of all his pieces in Englifh, they have now this defi- 
rable opportunity ;. we cannot but regret, however, that the 
tranflator has neither done .the public: nor his author, juftice ; 
and that it has been the fignal misfortune of, perhaps, the 
beft writer.in France, to fall into the hands of, poffibly, the 
worft tranflator in England *, 


-* Or, peradventure, Ireland 3 as we are led to conje€ture, from’ the. 
expreflions printed in Italics, in the extract from the Perfian letter. 
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PENHE reputation of the great Earl of Clarendon is fo well 
known and eftablifhed, that his very name is fufficient 
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to recommend a performance, of which he was the undoubted 


author. 


If any thing, however, could add to the reader’s prepof- 
feffion in favour of the work before us, it muft be the folemn 
manner in which it is ufhered into the world. The origi- 
nal manufcripts appear to have been fent as a prefent to the 
univerfity of Oxford, and the volumes before us are publifhed 
under the immediate infpection of that learned body, from whence 
we have room to expect the greateft accuracy *. 


The reafon why this production has lain fo long concealed, 
appears from the title, which fhews that his lordfhip intended it 
only for the information of bis children; but the late Lord Hyde, 
judging that fo faithful and authentic an account of this inte- 
refting period of our hiftory would be an ufeful and acceptable 
prefent to the public, and bearing a grateful remembrance of the 
place of his education, left by his will this, and the other re- 
mains of his, grandfather, in the hands of truftees, to be printed 
at the prefs of the univerfity of Oxford, and direéted that 
the profits arifing from the fale fhould be employed to- 
wards eftablifhing a riding-fchoo) there; but Lord Hyde 
dying before his father, the then Earl of Clarendon, the 
property of thofe papers never became vefted in him, 
and corifequently this bequeft was void. However, the noble 
heirefles of the Earl of Clarendon, out of their regard to the 
public, and to this feat of learning, were pleafed to fulfil the 
kind intentions of lord Hyde, and to that end fent this hifto 
to the univerfity, to be printed at their prefs, on condition that 
the profits arifing from the publication be applied for the pur- 
pofe above mentioned, 


This work confifts of two parts. 
der, contains the Hiftory 
from his 


The firft, in proper or- 
of the Earl of Clarendon’s Life, 
Birth to the Year 1660; the fecond, which is the 
u‘portant and interefting part of the work, includes 


the Hiftory of the Earl’s Life, from the Year 1660 to 1667, 
from the reftoration, to the time of his banifhment ; with the 
moft memorable tranfaétions of thofe times +. 


The 


. ™ It may not be improper here, however, to take notice of a 
flight inaccuracy in the title-page. When the editors tell us, that 
this work is a Continuation of the Hifory of the GRaNv REBELLION, 
from the Restoration to the Chance/loi’s BANISHMENT, we mutt 


‘gOnclude, according to grammatical conftruction, that the rebellion 
continued after the-reftoration. , } 


: i “The original manufcript (fay the direé?ions to the univerfity) of 
«THe Continuation OF Lorp‘CHanceLrtor Caren 
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The materials here offered to the public, contain a va- 
riety of interefting and entertaining anecdotes, never dif- 
clofed before ; fevera! of which ferve to illuftrate many paf- 
fages'in the hiftory of thofe times. It muft be obferved, how- 
ever, that a great part of thefe volumes might have been, and 
ought to have been, fuppreffed ; as affording nothing more than a 
repetition of what is to be found in moft hiftories of England 
now extant; confequently ferving no other purpofe than to 
{well the fize of the work, and advance its price. The hif- 
torical paflages, where they contain no new facts or illuftra- 
tions to countenance a diffufe detail, fhould have been only 
flightly mentioned, juft for the fake’ of preferving connection. 


It is not one of the leaft advantages of the hiftory before 
us, that it brings us more intimately acquainted with the 
character of the celebrated Clarendon. From his former pro- 
ductions, and the annals of the times in which he lived, moft 
men have formed their opinions of this noble perfonage, and 
have generally agreed to diftinguifh him by the name of the 
Great Clarendon. To oppofe this prepofleffion in his fa- 
vour, and, with impartial hand, to balance his worth with the 
reputation which attends his name, may feem an invidious at- 
tempt; but the nature of the office’in which we are at pre- 
fent engaged, obliges us to acknowledge, that, confidering all 
the circumftances of his private and public character, we 
think the pile of panegyric, which pofterity has raifed to 
his memory, greatly exceeds the demand of his merits. 


As an author, no doubt, he ranks in the firft clafs of the 
writers of thofe days. His fentiments, though fometimes 
narrow, are often noble, and generally juft. His diction is 


“ Lite rrom 1660 70 1667. 1NcLUsiveE is very incorreét, many 
‘© words being omitted, that muft neceflarily be fupplied: but it is de- 
‘* fired that no other alterations may be made, except in the ortho- 
‘* graphy, or where literal, or grammatical errors require it, or where 
** little inaccuracies may have efcaped the attention of the Author. 
‘“ The work muft be printed entire, as it now ftands, no part of it 
“* Jeft out, not an abftraét, nor a reference omitted.” 


“ Thefe direétions,’ add the Editors, * have been punétually ob- 
‘ ferved. ‘The fecond partis printed from his Lordfhip’s manufcripts 
entire, without any omiiflion, or variation, except as above. ‘And 
with regard to the firft part, the extract fent to us has been carefully 
compared with the original -manufeript itfelf, and fourid to agree: 
fo that the whole here offered tothe public is the genuine work of 
the Lord Chancellor Clarendon... And both thefe valuable original 
manufcripts afe given to the univerfity by our noble benefactreffes, 
to be depofited in'the public library.’ . 
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manly and copious, though his, ftile, upon the whole, is te- 
dious, and embarraffed with parenthefes, accoiding to the 
fafhion of the time he wrote in. But as a man, he appears 
to have been more of a prudent and cautious turn, than 
of a truly great: and generous difpofition. We find in 
his conduét abundance of complacent accommodation, and 
worldly difcretion, but not much real difintereftednefs, or 
genume patriotifm. In fhort, to ufe the words of his own 
confeffion, he lived rather cauté than ca/f. 


Poffibly the chancellor owes fome degree of the extraordi- 
nary fame he has acquired, to the bafenefs of thofe wretches, 
who, by their infamy, having advanced themfelves to the 
head of affairs, employed the power they had fo fcandaloufly 
obtained, to perfecute him undefervedly, and with all the moft 
illegal and inhuman circumftances of oppreffion. Our abhor- 
rence of his enemies, aggravates our commiferation for his un- 
merited fufferings: and when we perceive an object ill treated, 
in whom we can difcern no flagrant failings, we make infenfi- 
ble advances, from pity, to love and admiration, 


But was Clarendon really the great man which his ad- 
mirers proclaim him? We muft confider that he is his own 
biographer, and that with the moft fincere refolution to be 
impartial, it was natural for him to put the beft glofs on his 
own ‘character: yet even his own account of his conduét 
does not juftify the extravagant encomiums of his panegy- 
rifts. Itds true, he vaunts much of his difintereftednefs, in, 
refufing a confiderable offer of crown lands; but at the fame 
time. he gives the following reafon, among others, for his, 
refufal—* That no one particular fubje@t could bear the env 
€ of fach an alienation of crown-lands to himfelf, at the be- 
¢ ginning of the king’s reign.” From the fame principle of. 
prudence likewife, he for a long time refufed many perfonal 
honours which the king would have conferred upon him. 
He had no objection to the grants, but the time in which 
they were offered was inconvenient to him. .Where is the 
merit of refufing what he did not think it fafe or convenient 
to accept? Tho’ his refufal may fhew his good fenfe and pru- 
dence, itis no proof of his difintereftednefs. It is obfervable 
that he does not abfolutely refufe his. majefty’s bounty of 
crown-lands, but declines it till better times fhould counte- 
nance his acceptance’: yet we find that he afterwards accepted 
of 25,2001. from Ireland, when the ftate was rather in a 
worfe tkan better condition ; though by accident he received. 
only part of the donation. But this, in comparifon of a grant, 
ef crown-lands, was a fecret gift; and if known, would be. 
much 
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much fooner forgotten than land, which always'remains as an 
object of envy and jealoufy. 


With regard to his patriotifm, it certainly was not of that 
liberal and comprehenfive nature, which deferves the applaufe 
of pofterity. He appears to have been ‘more tenacious in 
points of form, than in matters of fubftance. ‘That he was 
not a zealous friend to public liberty, appears by his oppofi- 
tion tothe dill for infpecting public accounts; by his advice to the 
King to forbid all perfons reforting to coffee-houfes—or to em- 
ploy fpies, who might betray their converfation ; by his inde- 
cent treatment of the houfe of commons on all occafions; 
and by the council which he gave to the king and the lords, 
to reftrain the privileges of the commons, which he calls 
encroachments, . 


Perhaps the truth is, that the chancellor did not know 
what were the privileges of that body., It may be tae 
fumed, from his own words, that he was a man of confined 
reading in the law, and very little verfed in antiquity. He tells 
us himfelf, that he was, by the jntereft of his friends, in'the ve 
early part of his life, introduced into great practice ; and he frank- 
ly acknowledges, that he had neither opportunity nor inclination 
for fevere ftudy in his profeffion. ‘This may account for his 
high notions of prerogative. He. thought thofe exertions of 
power which had been exercifed in the late reigns, ,.wete law~ 
ful, becaufe they had paffed with little interruption till his 
time; and therefore he deemed all oppofition to them, unwar- 
rantable encroachment. Perhaps too his. perfonal friendfhip 
for, and attachment to, the royal family, might ferve.to pré> 
judice him fo extravagantly in favour of prerogative. He had 
been, while very young, foughtafterand diftingurfhed by Charles 
I. in avery particular manner. Love and-gratitude biaffed his 
judgment in favour of his royal mafter, who, though at beft an 
indifcreet prince, was not altogether an unworthy man. The 
chancellor’s acquiefcence in fovereign: pleafure, in the begin- 
ning of the conteft between: the king and people, having 
procured him fuch diftin&tion, itis no wonder that’ he becaine 
#n advocate for the extravagant meéafures: which his mafter 
afterwards purfued: neither is it' matter of furprize, that, 
when the king fell a facrifice to -his arbitrary ptinciples, he 
fhould transfer his inordinate zeal and affection to his fiiccef- 
for, in whofe fervice he at that time remained, in the higheft 
honour, and confidence, 


But had jhe attentively ftudied; and° impartially examined, 
the antient hiftory of this kingdom,* hé wotld ‘have found 
that the: privileges which the commions claimed,, and which 
occafioned the rupture between them and the crown, were 
no 
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no more than their conftitutional rights, to which they were 
juttly entitled, and which, to preferve the model of ‘the con- 
ftitution entire, they muft neceflarily enjoy. It is true, that 
in profecuting the recovery of thefe rights, they committed 
many imprudent, with fome unjuft and illegal actions, 
refpe€ting their fellow fubjects; and that in the end they 
‘extended thcir privileges to ufurpation over the other-eftates 
of the kingdom: but admitting thefe charges in their utmoft 
extent, yet their indifcretion and injuitice afford no arguments 
againtt their rights. It was reafonable and proper to reftrain 
their excefles, but not to curtail their lawful privileges, 
‘which, the ‘public having an intereft in them, could not 


be forfeited by their abufes. 


Though the chanccllor, however, may be excufable where he 
appears to have acted from a wrong biafs of judgment, yet 
he is unpardonable in fome inftances, where he feems to have 
erred with his eyes open. Of this nature is his conduct 
with regard to the fale of Dunkirk. He profefles to have 
been extremely averfe to that meafure, in a conference with 
the lord treafurer on that fubject; but when it was debated 
before the fecret committee, though he does no where de- 
clare himfelf fatisfied with the reafons given for parting with 
it, yet we do not find that he faid a word in oppofition to 
the fale. ‘Neither; when it ‘was afterwards difcufled before 
the privy council, does it appear that he uttered a fyllable 
againft it: on the ‘contrary he tells us, that the Earl of St. 
Alban’s was. the only man who oppofed it; and that his 
oppofition: did not*proceed from public confiderations. A 
fhameful sinanimity,in favour of fuch a {candalous prepofal * ! 

The chancellor is likewife altogether inexcufable, in having 
affixed the, great feal to the grant appointing Lord Afhley 
treafurer of the prize-money, and exempting him from ac- 
counting into the Exchequer: a grant, which, from the 
chancellor’s own. confeflion, was without precedent; in 
many particulars not only deftructive to the king’s fervice, 
but to the rights of othermen; and laftly, fubverfive of the 
law of the land, which makes all receivers of the ‘revenue ac- 
countable in the Exchequer. After thefe ftrong and juft ob- 
jections of his own creating, with what grace could he fuffer 
juch a grant to pafs the feal; and to. what end can he plead 
the king’s pofitive order for that purpofe? Can fovereign 
commands countenance fupreme injuftice ? Ought he not ra- 


* It appears .alfo,,from the evidence of the Count D’Eftrades, 
who negotiated that bufinefs here, that Lord Clarendon was the mott 
active man in it, and made a great merit of his fervices, in-that re- 
fpett; “to the French king. 
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ther to have aéted like one of his late fucceflors, of glorious me- 
mory, who nobly refufed to obey the royal mandate, in oppofition 
to his confcience, and the law of the land? Had Clarendon 
been deprived of the feal on account of fuch a refufal, he would 
then have loft it glorioufly, and prevented the difgrace which 
enfued. 


In the courfe of this article we may have occafion to en- 
large further on fuch particulars. We only mention them 
flightly for the prefent, to warrant the free cenfure-which we 
have pafled on fo celebrated, and, in many circumftances, fo 
refpectable a character. We do not endeavour to depreciate, 
nor prefume to determine his real. worth: we .only mean, 
by producing inconteftible fa&ts againft indifcriminate pa- 
negyric, to enable the reader to decide with juftice. That 
the chancellor had great abilities, and practifed many amiable, 
ufeful, and exemplary virtues, is not to be denied; but we 
cannot difcover in him that confiftericy of conduct, that no- 
ble. and.confcientious pertinacity, which conftitutes the truly 
great and magnanimous charatter. But to proceed to the 


hiftory. - 


Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, was born at 
Dinton in the county of Wilts, in the houfe of his father, 
who was Henry Hyde, the third fon of Laurence. Hyde, 
whofe pedigree is traced from beyond the conqueft. Edward, 
being a younger brother, was fent to Oxford, in expectation 
of being chofen Demy of Magdalen-College: but Henry, his 
elder brother, dying, and his father having then no other 
fon, changed his former inclination, and refolved to ‘fend 
Edward to the Inns of Court. He was accordingly en- 
tered in the Middle Temple, and foon after took the degree 
of batchelor of arts, and then left the univerfity, as he fays, 
rather with the opinion of a young man of parts and pregnancy of 
wit, than that he had improved it much by induftry. : 


In a fhort time he married the daughter of Sir George Ay- 
liffe, who died in lefs than fix months, lcaving him ‘noni. 
lable for her lofs. After a widowhood of three years, how- 
ever, he married the daughter of Sir Thomas Aylefbury, 
Bart. mafter of the Shins» to the king, by whom he had 
many children, He now began to apply himfelf ferioufly to 
his profeffion, in which he met with uncommon fuccefs, 
quickly acquiring the moft extenfive practice: and by means 
of a fuit, wherein he was of council with fome merchants 
in relation to cuftom-houfe duties, he gained an introduétion. 
to archbifhop Laud,- which was. the foundation of ‘his future 
greatnefs, BOG Sin | OMS": Ist (aa Tite 
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His application to the law, however, did not hinder him 
from indulging in focial recreation, in which -he greatly 

delighted. His companions, in the hours of, feftivity, were 
Ben. Johnfon, John Selden, Charles Cotton, John Vaughan, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, Thomas May, and Thomas Carew, 
But his more intimate friends were Sir Lucius Carey, eldeft 
fon to the Lord Vifcount Falkland, Lord Deputy of Ireland ; 
Sir Francis Wenman of Oxfordfhire ; Sidney Godolphin of 
Godolphin in Cornwall; Edmund Waller of Beaconsfield ; 
Dr. Gilbert Sheldon; Dr. George Morley ; Dr. John Earles ; 
Mr. John Hales of Eton; and Mr. William Chillingworth. 


He has characterized all thefe eminent perfonages with. that 
peculiar ftrength and fpirit, which, in the opinion of many, 
conftitutes the chief excellence, of his compofition,. As we 
Have not room to prefént the reader with the. picture of each as 
here drawn from the life, we muft be content. to exhibit fuch 
as we deem moft obfervable among this diftinguifhed groupe ; 
beginning with Ben. Johnfon. | 


‘ Ben Johnfon’s name can never be forgotten, having by 
‘ his very good learning, and the feverity of his nature and 
* manners, very much reformed the ftage;.and. indeed the 
< Englith poetry itfelf. His natural advantages, were judg- 
© ment to order and govern fancy, rather than excefs of fancy, 
€ his productions being flow and upon deliberation, yet then 
‘ abounding with great wit and fancy, and will live accord- 
‘ ingly ; and furely as he did exceedingly exalt. the Englith 
¢ language in eloquence, .propriety, and, mafculine expref- 
‘ fions ; fo ‘he was the beft judge of, and fitteft to prefcribe 
* rules to poetry and poets, of any man who had lived with, 
‘ or before him, or fince: if Mr, Cowley,.had not made a 
¢ flight beyond all men, with that modefty. yet, to afcribe 
¢. much of this, to the example and learning of Ben. Johnfon. 
‘ His converfation was very good, and with the men_.of moft 
‘ note;. and he hadfor many years an extraordinary kindnefs 
‘ for Mr. Hyde, till he found he betook himfelf to bufinefs, 
‘ which he believed ousht never to be preferred before his 
‘ conipany. He lived to be very old, aid till the palfy made 
‘ a deép impreffion upon his body, and his mind. 
‘ Mr. Selden was a perfon,,.whom no charactercan flatter, 
or tranfmit in any exprcflions equal to his merit and virtue. 
He was of {9 ftupendous. learning in.all.kinds, and in-all 
languages, (as. may, appear in his excellent.and tranfcendent 
_ writings) PAA man. would have thought he had: been-en- 
“tirély“converfant amongit books, and had never fpent-an, 
: ¢ hour 
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hour but in reading and writing; yet his humanity, cour- 
tefy, and ‘affability was fuch, that he would have been 
thought to have been bred in the beft courts, but that his 
good nature, charity, and ‘delight in doing good, and in 
communicating all he knew, exceeded that breeding. His 
ftile in all his writings feems harfh and fometimes obf{cure ; 
which is ‘hot wholly to be imputéd to the abftrufe fubject of 


‘which he commonly treated, out of the paths trod by other 


men; but to a little undervaluing the beauty ofa ftile, and too 
much propenfity to the language of antiquity; but,in his 
converfation he was the moft clear difcourfer, and had the 
beft faculty in making hard things eafy, and prefentin 

them to the ufderftanding, of any man: that hath been 
known. Mr. Hyde was wont to fay, that‘ he valued him- 
felf upon nothing’ more than upon having had Mr. Selden’s 


acquaintance from the time he was very young; and held» 


it with great delight as long as they were fuffered to conti- 
nue together in London ; and he was very much, troubled 
always when he heard him blamed, cenfured, and .re- 
proaclied, for ftaying in London, and in ‘the parliament, 
after they were in rebellion, and in the worft times, which 


his age obliged him to do; and how wicked foever the ac- : 


tions were, which were every day done, he was confident 
he had not given his confent to them ; but would have hin- 
dered them if he could, with his own fafety, to which he 
was alwaysenough indulgent. If he had fome infirmities 


with other'men, they were weighed down with wonderful 


and prodigious abilities and‘excellertcies in the other ftale.’ 


‘ Sir Kenelm Digby was a perfon very eminent and noto- 
rious throughout the whole courfe of his life, from his cradle 
to his grave ; of an ancient family and _ noble. extraction ; 
and inherited a fair and plentiful fortune, notwithftanding 
the attainder of his father. He was a man of a very extra- 
ordinary perfon and prefence, which drew. the eyes of all 
men upon him, which were more fixed by a wonderful 
graceful behaviour, a flowing courtefy and civility, and fuch 
a volubility of language, as furprized and delighted ; arid 
though in another man it might have appeared to haye 
fomewhat of affectation, it was marvelous graceful in him, 
and feemed natural to his fize, and mould of-his perfon, to 
the gravity of his motion, and the tune of his voice and de- 
livery. . He had a fair reputation in arms, of which he gave 
an early teftimony in his youth, in fome encounters in 
Spain, and Italy, and afterwards in an a@tion in the Medi- 
terranean fea, where he had the command of a fquadron of 
fhips of war, fet-out at his own charge under, the king’s 

$30 ‘ commiffion ; 
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-him ; which, with a great confidence and prefentne 





commiffion ; with which, upon an injury received, or ap-, 
prehended from the Venetians, he encountered their whole 
fleet, killed many of their men, and funk one of their ga- 
leafles; which in that: drowfy and unactive time, was. 
looked upon with a’general eftimation, though the crown 
difavowed it. Ina word, he had all the advantages that. 
natufe, and art, and an excellent education could re. 

SO 
mind, buoyed him up againft all thofe prejudices, and dif- 
advantages, (as the attainder, and execution of his father, 
for a crime of the higheft nature; his own marriage with a. 
lady, though of an extraordinary beauty, of as extraordi- 
nary a fame; his changing, and re-changing -his religion ; , 
and fome perfonal vices, and licenfes in his life) which 
would have fuppreffed and funk any other man, but never. 
clouded or eclipfed him, from appearing in the beft places, 
and the beft company, and with the beft eftimation and fa- 
tisfaction. 


© Thomas May was the eldeft fon of his father, a knight, 
and born to a fortune, if his father had not fpent it; fo 
that he had only an annuity left him, not proportionable to 
a liberal education; yet fince his fortune could not raife his 
mind, he brought his mind down to his fortune, bya great 
modefty and humility in his nature, which was not affected, 
but very well became an imperfection in his fpeech, which ~ 
was a great mortification to him, and kept him from enter- 
ing upon any difcourie but in the company of his very 
friends. His parts of nature, and art were very good, as 
appears by his traniflation of Lucan (none of the eafieft , 
work of that kind) and more by his fupplement to Lucan, 
which being entirely his own, for the learning, the wit, 
and the language; may be well looked upon as one of the beit 
epic poems in the Englith language. He writ fome other 
commendable pieces, of the reign of fome of our kings. He 
was cherithed by many perfons of honour, and very accepta- 
ble in all places; yet (to fhew that pride and envy have 
their influences upon the narroweft minds, and which have 
the greateft femblance of humility) though he had received | 
much countenance, and a very confiderable donative from 
the king ; upon his majefty’s refufing to give him a {mall 
penfion, which he had defigned and promifed to another ver 
ingenious perfon, whofe qualiti¢s he thought inferior to his 
own ; he fell from his duty, and all his former friends ; and 
proftituted himfelf to the vile office of celebrating the infa- 
mous acts of thofe who. were in rebellion againft the king ; 
which he did fo meanly, that he fecmed to all men to have 
* loft 
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loft his wits, when he left his honefty ; and fo fhortly after, 
died miferable and neglected ; and deferves to be forgotten. 





¢ Edmund Waller was born to a very fair eftate, by the 


parfimony, or frugality, of a wife father and mother; and 


he thought it fo commendable an advantage, that he refolved ‘ 


to improve it with his utmoft care, upon which in his ‘na- , 


ture he was too much intent ;-and in order to that, he was 
{fo much referved and retired, that he was f{carce ever heard 
of, till by his addrefs and dexterity he had gotten a very 


rich wife in the city, againft all the recommendation, and 


countenance, and authority of the court, which was tho- 
roughly engaged on the behalf of Mr. Crofts; and» which 
ufed to be fuccefsful in that age, againft any oppofition. 
He had the good fortune to have an alliance and friendthi 


with Dr. Morley, who had affifted, and inftruéted him in 


the reading many good books, to which his natural parts: 


and promptitude inclined him ; efpecially the poets ; and at’ 
the age when other men ufed to give over writing verfes 


(for he was near thirty years of age, when he firft engaged 
himfelf in that exercile, at leait, that he was known to do 


fo) he furprized the town with two or three pieces of that - 


kind ; as if a tenth mufe had been newly born, to cherifh 


drooping poetry. The doctor at that time brought him: 


into that company, which was moft celebrated for 

converfation; where he was received, and efteemed, with 
great applaufe, and refpect. He was a very pleafant dif- 
courfer,: in earneft, and in jeft, and therefore very grateful 


to all kind of company, where he was not the lefs efteemed | 


for being very rich. 


‘ He had been even nurfed. in parliaments, where he fate 
when he was very young; and fo when they were refumed 


again (after along intermiffion) he appeared in thofe affem- - 


blies with great advantage ; having a graceful way of {peak- 
ing, and by thinking much upon feveral arguments (which 


his temper and complexion, that had much of melancho- » 


lick, inclined him to) he feemed often to fpeak upon the 
fudden, when the occafion had only adminiftred the oppor- 
tunity of faying, what he had thoroughly confidered, which 
gave a great luftre to all he faid; which yet was rather of 
delight, than weight. ‘There needs no more be faid to ex- 
tol the excellence and power of his wit, and pleafantnefs of 
his converfation, than that it .was of magnitude enough, to 
cover a world of very great faults; that is, fo to cover them, 
that they were not taken notice of to his reproach ; viz. a 
narrownefs in his nature to the loweft degree ; an abje&- 
nels, and want of courage to fupport him in any virtuous un- 
*« dertaking ; 
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dertaking; an infinuation, and fervile flattery to the heiglit; 
.the.vaineft, and-moft imperious nature could be contented 
with; that, it. preferved.and won his. life from thofe, who 
-were moft refolved to take it; and in ah oecafion in which 
he ought to. have. been ambitious to have loft it; and then 
preferved him again, , fromthe reproach and contempt that 
was due.to him,. for fo preferving it, and for: vindicatmg it 
at fuch.a price; that it had power te reconcile him ‘to thofe 
whom, he, had moft. offended and provoked ; and continued 
‘to his age with that rare felicity, that his company was ac- 
ceptable, where his.fpirit was odious; and he was at:leaft 
pitied,; where he was moft detefted.’ 


¢ Mr. Ohillingworth was a man of fo great a fubtilty of 
underftanding, and fo rare a temper in debate; that as 
it: was-impoffible to provoke him into any paffion, fo 
it was very diffi¢ult to keep a man’s felf from being a little 
difcompofed by his fharpnefs, and quicknefs of argument, 
and inftances, in which he had a rare facility, and a great 
advantage over all the men [ ever knew. He had fpent all 
his younger time in difputation ; and had arrived to fo preat 
a maftery, as he was inferior to no man in thofe fkirmifhes ; 
but he had,’ with his notable perfection in this exercife, con- 
tracted fuch an irrefolution, and habit of doubting, that b 
degrees he grew confident of nothing, and a fceptick at leaft, 
in the greateft myfteries of faith. 


‘ This made him from firft: wavering in.religion, and in- 
dulging to fcruples, to reconcile himfelf too foon, and too 
eafily to the church of Rome; and carrying: ftill his own in- 
quifitivenefs about him, without any reliynation to'their au- 
thority: (which is the only temper can make that church fure 
of its profelytes) having madea journey to St. Omers, pure- 
ly to perfect his converfion, by the converfation of thofe 
who, had the greateft name, he: found as little fatisfattion 
there; and-returned with as much hafte from them; with 
a belief that an entire exemption from error, was neither 
inherent in, nor neceflary to any church: which occafioned 
that war, which was carried on by the jefuits with fo great 
afperity, and-reproaches againft him, and in which he de- 
‘fended. himfelf, (by fuch an admirable eloquence of language, 
and.clear, and incomparable power of reafon, that he not 
only made-them appear unequal adverfaries, but carried the 
war into-their own quarters ; and miade the pope’s infalli- 
bility to be ‘as much fhaken, and declined by their own 
doors: (and’as great an acrimpny amoneft thenifelves upon 
that fubject)-and-to be at leaft as much doubted, as in the 
‘ fchools 
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reformed or proteftant ; and forced them fince, to defend and 
ma mae thofe unhappy controverfies in religion, with arms 
and weapons of another nature, than were uled, or known 
in the church of Rome, when Bellarmine died ; and which 
probably will in time undermine the very foundation that 
fupports it. 


‘ Such a levity, and propenfity to change, -is commonly at- 
tended with great infirmities in, and no lefs reproach, and 
prejudice to the perfon ; but the fincerity of his heart was fo 
conipicuous, and without the leaft temptation of any cor- 
rupt end; and the innocence, and candour in his nature fo 
evident, and without any perverfenefs ; that all who knew 
him, clearly difcerned, that all thofe reftlefs ‘motions and 
fluctuations, proceeded only from the warmth and jealoufy 
of his own thoughts, in a too nice inquifition for truth. 
Neither ‘the books of the adverfary, nor any of their perfons, 
though he was acquainted with the beit of both, had ever 
made great impreffion upon him ;. all his doubts grew out of 
himfelf, when he affifted his fcruples with all the ftrength of 
his own reafon, and was then too hard for himfelf ; but 
finding as little quiet and repofe in thofe victories, he 
quickly recovered, by a new appeal to his own judgment 4 
fo that he was in truth, upon the matter, in all his fallies, 
and retreats, his own convert; though he was not {fo totally 
divefted of all thoughts of this world, but that when he was 
ready for it, he admitted fome great and confiderable church- 
men, to be fharers with him in his public converfion. 


¢ Whilft he was in perplexity, or rather fome paffionate dif- 
inclination to the religion he had been educated in, he had 
the misfortune to have much acquaintance with one Mr. 
Lugar, a minifter of that church ; a man of a competency 
of learning, in thofe points moft controverted with the Ro- 
manifts, but of no acute parts of wit, or judgment; and 
wrought fo far upon him, by weakening, and enervating 
thofe z arguments, by which he found he was governed (as 
he had all the logick, and all the rhetoric, that was necef- 
fary to perfuade very powerfully meni of the greateit talents) 
that the poor man, not able to live long in doubt, too hattily 
deferted his own church, and betook himfelf to the Roman : 
nor could all the arguments, and reafons of Mr. Chilling 
worth make him paufe in the expedition he was ufing; or 
reduce him from that church after he had given himielf to 
it; but he had always a great animofity againft him, for 
having (as he faid) onkind dly betrayed him, and catried him 
inte another religion, and there left him. So unfit are fome 
Rey. July 1759. D * conki-~ 
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* conftitutions-to be troubled with doubts, after they are once 
* fixed. 


© He diu ceally believe all war to be unlawful; and did not 
think that the parliament (whofe proceedings he perfectly 
abhorred) did in truth intend to involve the nation in a civil 
war, till after the battle of Edgehill; and then he thought 
any expedient, or ftratagem that was like to puta fpeedy 
end to it, to be the moft commendable: and fo having too ma- 
thematically conceived an engine, that fhould move fo 
lightly, asto be a breaftwork inall encounters, and aflaults 
in the field; he carried it, to make the experiment, into 
that part of his majefty’s army, which was only in that 
winter feafon in the field, under the command of the Lord 
Hopton, in Hampfhire, upon the borders of Suflex ; where 
he was fhut up inthe caftle of Arundel ; which was forced, 
after afhort, fharp fiege, to yield for want of victual; and 
poor Mr. Chillingworth with it, falling into the rebels 
hands ; and being moft barbaroufly treated by them, efpe- 
cially by that clergy which followed them ; and being broken 
with ficknefs, contraéted by the ill accommodation, and 
want of meat, and fire during the fiege, which was ina ter- 
rible feafon of froft and fnow, he died fhortly after in pri-+ 


difpofition ; void of all kind of vice, and endued with many 
notable virtues ; of a very public heart, and an indefatiga- 
ble defire to do good ; his only unhappinefs proceeded from 
his fleeping too little, and thinking too much; which fome- 
times threw him into violent fevers.’ 
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Mr. Hyde’s acquaintance among perfons of his own pro- 
feffion, were Mr. Lance, Mr. Geoffrey Palmer, Mr. John 
Maynard, and Bulftrode Whitlock. 


His great talents, and the reputation he had ac- 
quired, foon procured him a feat in the houfe of commons. 
Being chofen for two places, for the borough of Wotton-Baflet 
in Wilts, and the borough of Shaftefbury in Dorfetfhire, 
he chofe to ferve for the former. From the beginning 
of the parliament, he had laid afide his gown, and confe- 
quently his practice; giving himfelf up entirely to public 
bufinefs. Of his conduct in the houle we fhall take occafion 
to enlarge hereafter. 


[ To be continued. } R— a 
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fon. He was aman of excellent parts, and of a chearful . 
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Moral and Political Dialogues: being the Subftance of feverat 
Canverfations between divers eminent Perfons of the paft and pre- 
fent Age digefted by the parties themfelves, and now firft pub- 
lifbed from the original manufcripts. With critical and explana 
tory notes by the Editor. 8vo. 5s. Millar, Ge. 


HE method of writing by way of dialogue, is, perhaps, 
if well managed, of all others, beft calculated to illuf- 
trate truth, obviate objections, and enforce conviction. Te- 
ious didactic difcourfes, where the Author himfeif is the only 
fpeaker, are apt to tire and difguft Readers of lively concep- 
tion, and impatient tempers. As they goon, doubts arife in 
their minds, and they ftart objections, of which they are eager 
to obtain a folution before they proceed further in the argu- 
ment. Their eagernefs anticipates conclufions, and a long 
chain of reafoning only diftracts their attention, and bewilders 
their ideas, 


But the way of dialogue, favours the impetuofity of thefe 
volatile ftudents. The frequent interruptions from alternate 
fpeakers, relieve them from the drudgery of too clofe an at- 
tention, without breaking in upon the connection. | Inthefe 
frequent paufes likewife, they have the fatisfaction to find ob- 
jeCtions urged and anfwered progreffively: and the appearance 
of controverfy helps to enliven the fubject, 


Thefe colloquial compofitions, however, are attended with 
great dificulty, and fome danger, It is no eafy tafk to pre- 
ferve the familiar ftile of dialogue, without dropping into the 
trite and common turns of converfation, It often happens, 
that many queftions and anfwers occur, which only ferve to 
fill up fpace, and which are extremely irkfome to thofe whe 
regard matter more than words. 


It is to be apprehended likewife that, by ill management, 
Authors may. fometimes prove the dire&t contrary to what 
they. intend to demonftrate. By placing objeftions in a very 
forcible light, and not being happy in removing them by a 
clear and fuitable reply, they miay make ill impreflions on the 
Reader’s mind, not eafily to be effaced. Firft impreffions are 
dificult to be taken off, and it has been the cafe with many 
colloquial Writers, either to prove nothing, or corficlude 
againft their own intentions. 


It is, perhaps, owing to the obvious difficulty attending it, 
that. fo few have attempted this manner of writing. he 
greateft among the antients who have adopted it, even Plato 
and Cicero themfelves, had no reafon to boaft of their fuc- 
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cefs: at beft, they leave the matter in difpute wholly unde- 
cided, or imperfectly de ‘termined ; and orn embarrafs 
the fubje& with additional doubts and perplexities. Neither 
have the few moderns who have copied them, been, in this 
refpect, more fortunate: and we muft freely acknowlege, 
‘hat the Writer of the Dialogues before us, though evide ntly 
aman of learning and diftinguifhed talents, does not appear 
to fuch an advantage as might be expected: and that, in the 
preface particula urly, he finks ereatly beneath himfelf. 


The fubjecéts he has chofen to difcufs in fix dialogues have 
been fo often agitated, that there is little room for new or 
ftrikiftg obfervations: yet the dialogues on the conflitution of 
the Englifh government, afford fome frefh lights, and place 
the points of controv erly, though not in anew, yet in a more 
clear and diftin& point of view, than any in which that fub- 
ject has been hitherto examined. ‘The Writer has in general 
been happy in the choice of the perfons who are fuppofed to 
difpute together; though it mutt be confefled, that he makes 
fome of them maintain propofitions, and talk in a ftile totally 
inconfiftent with their known and eftablifhed characters, for 
which he occafionally and ingenioufly apologizes in the notes. 


The firft dialocue is between Dr. Henry More, and Ed- 
mund Waller, Eig; on fincerity in the commerce of the 
world. ‘The Writer very judicioufly makes Mr. Waller per- 
fonate the character of a pliant Ariltippus. If his cotempo- 
raries have done him juttice, he was, indies od, a pattern of in- 
fincerity and perfidy : a moft fervile adulator, and abject hy- 
pocrite. With regard to the merits of the point in di fpute, 
nothing is concluded. On the contr ary, after Mr. Waller has 
made an artful panegyric on treachery, the Doctor, prepar ing 
to reply in favour of philofophy and morality, is haftily inter- 
rupted by his adverfary, who- will not eur him to proceed ; 
but, with an air of triumph, adjou ns the debate till they get 
within doors: where, by the b Ve, the Reader is not fuffered 
to attend them. | So that after havin colleéted all that can be 
advanced in meals of time-ferving, and infincerity, the dif- 
pute clofes without any arguments to wipe off the foul im- 
prefliors which fych doGtine may iy have imprinted. A fine 
leflon this for a weak apprehenfion ! 


The fecond, on retirement, pafies between Mr. Abraham 
Cowley, and the Reverend Mr. ‘Thomas Sprat. In this de- 
_bate, the Poet indulges his-fancy in a rapturous and enthufi- 
aftic defcription of retirement and rural felicity: but in this 
ftrain of perfect enthufiafm, fays Mr. rade I broke in upon 


"him by afking, ‘ Whether this was what he called debating 
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the matter calmly with me. Surely, faid I, this is poetry, 
or fomething {till more extravagant. You cannot think ] 
come prepared to encounter. you in this way. I own my- 
felf no-match for you at thefe weapons, which, indeed, are 
too fine for my handling, and very untuitable to my purpole, 
if they were not. The point is not, which of us can fay 
the handfomeft things, “but the trueft, on either fide of the 
queftion. It is, as you faid, plain argument, and not rhe- 
torical flourifhes, much le(s poetical raptures, that mutt de- 
cide the matter in debate. Not but a great deal might be 
faid on my fide, and, it may be, with more colour of truth, 
had I the command of an eloquence proper to fet it of. [ 
might afk in my turn, ‘* Where is the mighty charm that 
draws you to this inglorious folitude, from the duties of 
bufinefs and converfation, from the proper end and employ- 
ment of man? How comes it to pafs, that this ftillnefs of 
a country landfcape, this uninftructing, though agreeable 
enough fcene of fields and waters, fhould have greater beau- 
ties in your cye, than frourifping peopled towns, the {cenes of 
induftry and art, of public wealth and happinefs? Is not 
the /ublime countenance of man, fo one of your acquain- 
tance terms it, a more delightful object than any of thefe 
humble beauties that lie before us ? And are not the human 
virtues, with all their trai of lovely and beneficial effects 
in fociety, better worth contemplating, than the produéts of 
inanimate nature in the field or wood? Where fhall we 
feck for REAson, but in the minds of men tried and polith- 
ed in the fchool of civil converfation? And where hath 
Virvve fo much as a Being out of the offices of focial life? 
Look well into yourfelf, I might fay: hath not, indeed, 
the proper genius of folitude affected you? Doth not I 
know not what of chagrin and difcontent hang about you ? 
Is there not a gloom upon your mind, which darkens your 
views of human nature, and damps thofe chearful thoughts 
and {prightly purpofes, which friendfhip and fociety in{pire ?? 


The fentiments in this declamation are extremely pertinent, 


and powerfully enforced: neverthelefs, much more might have 
been added. They, however, who are curious to find the 
matter further difcuffed, may refer to Cicero’s Offices, where, 
upon confideration of this fubject, he juftly concludes, that it 
is unbecoming a great man, by fheltering himfelf in the fhade 
of retirement, to defert fociety, and forfake an aétive ftation 


of life. : 


ments the full force which they are capable of receiving. 


In fome parts, the Writer does not feem to allow his 7 
or, 
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inftance, Mr. Sprat afks the Poet, ‘ Were Horace and Virgil; 
© think you, as much in earncft as you appear to be, when they 
¢ were crying out perpetually on their favourite theme of 
¢ Otium and Seceffius, ** they who lived and dicd in a court ?” 


‘To which Mr. Cowley anfwers, * I belitwe they were, 


« and that the fhort accounts we have of their lives fhew it, 
¢ thouch a perfect difmiffion from the court was what the 
¢ could not obtain, or had not the refolution to infilt upon.’ 


Here furely Mr. Cowley might have been more pofitive and 
pertinent in his reply. That Horace, at leaft, was in earneft, 
when he talked ‘of his fayourite theme of retirement, is pa/ 
belicf. His exclamation, 

O rus! quando eco te cfriciam? quandogue licebit 
Nance veterum libr's, nun- fainno & inertibus boris 
Ducere foliicite jucunda ovlivia vite ? 


~ ° . fli 1 f . } ‘ . é It 
is certainly more than a flight of poetical imagination. It 
this does not come from the heart, there is no truth in lan- 


guage. His apologies likewife to Mecznas, 


- . . . 7 . ‘ . 
Quingue dies tibé pollicitas me rure futurum, 
Sextilem lotum n endax defideror 





plainly fhew that he vifited the court with reluctance, and thad 
it was a violence to his nature to quit his beloved retirement. 


_ In theend, however, Mr. Cowley adheres to his refolution. 
Neither does he attempt to make a.convert of his reverend 
friend. On the contrary, he difluades him from following 
him into the fhade, but recommends it to him to purfue pro- 
motion in the buftle of a court; of which he gives the follow- 
ino curious and fpirited defcription. 


¢ There are but two forts of men, purfued he, that fhould 
think of living in a court, however it be, that we fee ani- 
mals of all forts, clean and unclean, enter into it. The 
ONE is, of thofe ftrong and active fpirits, that are formed 
for bufinefs, whose ambition reconciles them to the buftle 
of life, and whofe'capacity fits them for the difcharge of its 
unStions. Thefe, efpecially if of noble birth and good for- 
tunes, are deftined to fil! the firft offices in a ftate; and if, 
peradventure, they add virtue to their other parts and quali- 
ics, are the bleflings of the age they live in. Some few 
ch there have been in former times; and the prefent, it 
‘be, is not wholly without them, ) 


nn ee en en ee en ee ee . 2 


‘ The oTHeER fort are what one may properly enough call, 
‘ if the phrafe were not fomewhat uncourtly, the Moz oF 
courts; they who have vanity or avarice without ambition, 
* vrambition without talents. ‘Thefe by affiduity, good luck, 
* and 
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and the help of their vices, (for they would fcorn to earn 
advancement, if it were to be had, by any worthy practices) 
may in time fucceed to the lower pofts in a government; 
and together make up that fhewy, fervile, felftfh crowd we 
dignify with the name of Court. Now, though I think 
too juftly of myfelf to believe [am qualified to enter into 
the former of thefe lifts, you may conclude, if you pleafe, 
that I am too proud to bricue for an admiffion into the fatter. 
I pretend not to great abilities of any kind; but let me pre- 
fume a little in fup pofing, that I may have. fome too good to 
be thrown away on fuch company.’ 


(oe ee oe we «ee | 


- 


ec 


The third and fourth dialogues, on the golden age of Queen 
Elizabeth, are managed between the Honourable Robert Dig- 
by, Dr. Arbuthnot, “and Mr. Addifon: and are fuppofed ta 
bave been occafioned by a view of Kennelworth Caftle, i in the 
year 1716. In thefe dialogues Mr. Addifon arraigns the man- 
ners and tafte of thofe times, particularly the knight-errantry 
of thofe days, and likewife the political adminiftration durin 
the Queen’s reign; all which Dr. Arbuthnot ftrenuoufly de- 
fends: Mr. Digby, during the debate, ftanding neuter. The 
Writer has not been very fuccefsful in making Mr. Addifon 
fpeak in character. The ftile of his difcourfe is altogether 
declamatory, and diftinguifhed by an acrimony and afperity to 
which in his converfation he is known to have been a ftran- 
ger. The character of Elizabeth, however, as he is made 
to defcribe it, places the merit of that Queen in new points 
ef view, both with regard to her foreign and. domeftic capa- 
city. Such of our Readers who are not biaffed by their at- 
tachment to party principles, will not be offended at the fol- 
lowing extract. 


‘ To fum it up in few words: thofe two great events of 
her time, THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE REFORMATION, 
and THE TRIUMPH OVER THE POWER OF SPAIN, caft an 
uncommon luftre on the reign of Elizabeth.  Pofterity, 
dazzled with thefe obvious fucceffes, went into an exceffive 
admiration of her perfonal virtues. And what has ferved to, 
brighten them the more, is the place in which we chance ta 
find her, between the bigot queen on the one hand, and the 
pedant king on the other. No wonder then that on the firft. 
glance her ¢ government appear able, and even glorious. Yet 
in looking into particulars, we find, that much is to be at- 
tributed to fortune, as well as fkill; and that her glory is 
even leflened by confiderations, Ww hich, ona carelefs view, 
may feem ta augment it. The difficulties fhe had to en=. 
counter were great ; yet thefe very difficulties of themfelves 
created the proper means to furmount them. They fhar- 
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; pened the wits, inflamed the {fpirits, and united the affece 


tions of a whole people. ‘The name of her great enemy 
on the continent, at that time, carried terror with it. Yet 
his power was, in reality, much lefs than it appeared. The 
Spanifh empire was corrupt and weak, and tottered under its 
own weight. But this was a fecret even to the Spaniard 
himfelf. In the mean time, tke confidence which the opi- 
nion of great ftrength infpires, was a favourable circum- 
fiance. It occafioned a remiffnefs and negleé& of counfel on 
one fide, in proportion as it raifed the utmoil vigilance and 
circum{pection on the other, But this was not all: the re- 
licious feuds in the Low Countries,—the civil wars in 
France—the diftraétions of Scotland—all concurred to ad- 
vance the fortunes of Elizabeth. Yet all had, perhaps, 
been too little in that grand crilis of her fate, and, as it fell 
out, of her glory, if the confpiring elements themfelves had 
not fought for her. 


¢ Such is the natural account of her foreign triumphs, _ Her 
domeftic fuccefies admit as ealy a folution. ‘Thoje exter- 
nal dangers themfelves, the genius of the time, the ftate ot 
religious parties, nay, the very factions of her court, all 
of them direétly, or by the flighteft application of her policy, 
adminifiered to her greatnets. Such was the condition of 
the times, that it forced her to allume the femblance, at 
leaft, of fome popular virtues: and fo: fingular her fortune, 
that her very vices became as refpectable, perhaps more ufe- 
ful to her reputation, than her virtues. She was vigilant in 
her counfels; careful in the choice of her fervants; courte- 
ous and condefcending to her fubjects. She appeared to 
have an extreme tendernefs for the interefts, and an extreme 
zeal for the honour of the nation. This was the bright 
fide of her character; and it fhone the brighter from the 


conftant and imminent dangers to which fhe was expofed. 
. 


‘On the other hand, fhe was choleric and imperious ; jea- 


lous, timid; and avaricious ; oppreffive, as far as fhe durft; 
in fany cafes capricious, in fome tyrannical. Yet thefe 
vices, fome of them fharpened and refined her policy, and 


‘ the reft operating chiefly towards her courtiers and depen- 
* dents, ftrengthened her authority, and rocted her more firm- 
' ly in the hearts of the people. “The mingled fplendor of 
> thefe qualities, good and bad (for even her worft had the 
' luck,’ when feen but on one fide, or in wel! difpofed lights, 
' to look like good ones) fo far dazzled the eyes of all, that 
‘they did not, or would ‘not, fee many outrageous aéts or 
"tyranny and oppreffion. 


. * And thus jt hath come to pafs that, with fome, ability, 
‘ move cunning, and little real virtuc, the name of Eliza. 


>? 


* beth 
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¢ beth is, by-the concurrence of many accidental caufes, be- 
¢ come the moft revered of any in the long roll of our 
¢ Princes.’ 


The fifth and fixth dialogues treat of the conftitution of the 
Englifh government; and in thefe the difputants are Sir John 
Maynard, Mr. Somers, and Bifhop Burnet. Thefe dialogues 
mot interefting and curious; though, to the generality of 
Readers, they will probably be leaft agreeable and entertain- 
ing. They contain matters of choice antiquity, little under- 
ftood ; but it is with pleafure we obferve, that the appetite for 
thofe ftudies is daily encreafing. The intent of thefe dia- 
logues is to demonftrate, that the liberty of the fubject is effen- 
tial to every different form, under which the Englifh govern- 
ment hath appeared. ‘To prove this, he explains the nature 
of the conftitution on the principles of the feudal policy, and 
very juftly concludes, that the feudal tenures were not firft in- 
troduced at the conqueft, being effential to all the Gothic or 
German conftitutions, but only modelled by the Conqueror, 
who very naturally copied the form eftablifhed in his own 
country *, 


The Writer then explains the principles of the Norman 
conftitution, and proceeds to fhew that feuds in France and 
Germany were an extenfion of the people’s liberty +: He 
takes notice, that they who held of the crown in capite, were 
entitled to fome diftin€tions and privileges, which the allodial, 
that is, the free tenants, wifhed to obtain: and therefore many 
of them furrendered their lands to the Emperor, and received 
‘them again of him in the way of tenure; and free men not 
only chofe to hold of the Emperor, but of other Lords. The 
advantages, he obferves, gained by hereditary tenures, were 
prodigious; but counterbalanced by the great number of im- 
pofitions which the nature of the change brought with it; fuch 
as, wardfhip, marriage, relief, &c. which are called fruits of 
tenure, 


* Many, and among others, the Irifh judges, were of opinion, that 
feuds were among the Saxons; and they think that Thainlend and Re- 
viland were the fame as Knight's Service and Socage Tenures: but this 
is a point on which there are fuch great authorities on both fides, that 
we mutt be cautious how we decide on either. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that feuds were of a different nature in the Norman time, from 
thofe which are fuppofed to have fubfifted among the Saxons. 


+ The Writer fems to have been aware of an objection which 
might be urged againft his doétrine; for he.only contends, that li- 
berty was the effénce of the feudal conftitution: and admits, that to 
the perfection of gévernment, it muft be, as it has been fince, fur- 
ther {fpread and dilated. 

This 
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This leads to the difcovery of the defeéts in the feudal po« 
licy: of which one, moft eflential, was, the too great power: 
it gave the Sovereign in the arbitrary impofitions implied in 
this tenure. Another was accidental ; and arofe from the 
difproportionate allotment of thofe feuds, which gave the 
greater Barons an afcendant over the Prince, equally unfavou- 
rable to the caufe of liberty. ‘The civil wars, however, and 
the policy of Henry the Seventh, took away thefe two great 
defects in the feudal fyftem. But a third, and the greateit of 
all, ftill remained, which was the narrownefs of the plan it- 
felf, confidered as a fyftem of civil polity ; it being quite un- 
exceptionable in its military intention. 


While this military conftitution remained in its original 
Rate, little regard was had but to men of arms, every other 
occupation being accounted bafe and ignoble. But a policy 
which excluded fuch numbers from the rank and privilege of 
citizens, was a defect which was removed gradually by en- 
Jarging the fyftem. At firft, the King’s Barons were his and 
the kingdom’s great council; but when they were involved 
in immenfe debts, and had obtained leave to alienate their pof- 
feffions, the confequence was, that the leffer military tenants 
multiplied exceedingly ; and many of them being poor, and 
unequal to a perfonal attendance in the common council of the 
kingdom, they obtained permiflion to appear in the way of 
reprefentation. This was the origin of our knights of 


the fhires.’ 


Tu accounting for the rife of citizens and burgefles, it muft 
be remembered, that originally the great towns and cities were 
royal demefnes, part of the King’s private patrimony, and 
were obliged at firft to furnifh various commodities for the fup- 
port of his houfhold, &c. ‘This was afterwards changed for 
afleflments in money, which were made at pleafure; at length 
they obtained Icaye to appear in his council by their deputies, 
to treat with him of the proportion of taxes to be raifed on 
them. This alteration is found fubfifting at leaft under Ed- 
ward the Third; that is, the Houfe of Commons was then 
fully eftzblifhed : but many have, for good reafons, too tedi- 
ous for us now to enter into, dated this event much farther 
back *, » It is ¢lear, however, from this account, that the rife 
of the ‘Commons was no encroachment on the prerogative : 
on. the contrary, the privileges they were then admitted to, 


* Jtis more than probabie, that there were burgeffes in Parliament 
in the time-of the Saxons, as there are many de<ayed boroughs, which 
cannct trace their privilege from any time fince the Conquett. 


were. 
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Were found to be for the intereft ofthe Sovereign, and fettled 
by mutual compact. Thus the fupplies were always voted 
firft by the Commons, not only becaufe the Lords could not 
determine the rate, not knowing how far the deputies of the 
Commons were authorized to go, but becaufe the latter were 
always found to be moft liberal to the King. 


The Writer having proved liberty to have been, thus far, 
effential to the Englifh conftitution, proceeds to fhew, thatthe 
Englifh fpirit has always been anfwerable to the fupport' of it: 
which he inftances in their perpetual oppofition to the civil and 
common laws. He then goes on to account for the appearance 
of defpotifm under the Tudors, and thé firft Princes of the 
Stuart lines From the acceflion of Henry the Seventh, to the 
time we {peak of, he obferves, that fome circumftances dif 
gbled, and many more indifpofed, the nation from infifting on 
their antient and undoubted rights. “The ruinous contentions 
of the two houfes of York and Lancafter, with many other 
incidents, were favourable to the increafe of regal power un- 
der Henry the Seventh, and his fucceffor. ‘Their perfonal 
characters likewife contributed to this end: the fon maintain- 
ing and enlarging, by his intrepidity, what the father acquired 
by his policy. When the latter, by the glaring abufe of his 
power, feemed to provoke the people to Vigorous refolutions, a 
{ingular event happened, which not only preferved his great- 
nefs, but brought a further increafe to it, 


This was the famous rupture with the court of Rome, which 
occafioned the tranflation of the Pope’s fupremacy to the King. 
This, of all others, was the circumftance moft favourable to 
the growth of imperial power in this nation. ‘The papal fu- 
premacy, as it had been exercifed in this kingdom, was a 
power of the higheft nature. It controlled every rank and 
order in the ftate, and, in effect, laid the Prince and people 
together at the mercy of the Roman Pontiff. | 


Under the acknowlegement of this fupereminent dominion, 
ho fteps could poffibly be taken towards the reformation of fe- 
ligion, or even the affertion of the juft rights and privileges of 
the ‘crown; but the people were grown to have as great a 
zeal for the former of thefe confiderations, as the King for 
the latter: and in this juncture it was, that Henry, in a 
fudden heat, threw off the fupremacy; which the Parliament, 


to prevent its return’ to the Pope, very readily invefted in 
the King. 


The reverend opinion entertained of this mixt perfon, the 
fupreme head of the church, compounded’ of a King and a 


Pope, 
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Pope, was a natural foundation for the fuperftruture of def- 
potic power in all its branches: and this ufe was actua! hy. 
made of this Siig It firlt gave birth to that great and formi- 
dable court of the High Commiffion ; which brought fo mighty 
an acceflion of power to the crown, that, as experience after- 
wards fhewed, no fecurity could be had for the penple’ s li- 
berties,’ till it was totally abolifhed.. The neceflit ty of the 
umes was a good plea for the firit inftitution of fo dangerous 
a tribunal. -The.reftlefS endeavours of Papiils and Puritans 
again the ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, gave a colour for the 
continuance of it.- But as all matters regarding religion or 
confcience, were fubjected to its fole cognizance and in{pec- 
tion; it was pre fently feen how wide an entrance it gave the 
moit tyrannical ufurpations. 


It.was further natural, that the King’s power in civil caufes 
fhould keep pace with his authority in {piritual: and fortu- 
1ately for theadvancement of his prerogative, another court 
was already erected of the like dangerous nature, of antient 
date, and venerable eftimation, under the name of the court 
of Star-Chamber; which brought every thing under the direc- 
tion of the crown, that could not fo properly be determined 
in tire High Commifffon. ‘Thefe were the two arms of abfo- 
Jute dominion, which, at different times, and under different 
pretences, were ftretched forth to the oppreffion of every mang 
that prefumed to oppdfe himfelf to the royal will and plea- 
fure: ‘The Star-Chamber had been kept, in former times, 
within fome tolerable bounds; but the high and arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the other court,, which were found convenient for 
the further purpofe of reformation, and were therefore C@n- 
{tantly exercifed, and as conftantly connived at by the Par- 
liament, gave an eafy pretence for adv ancing the Star-Cham- 
ber’s juri{diction fo far, that in the end, its tyranny was equally 
intolerable with that of the High Commiffion. On the ground 
of this fupreme authority, when Parliaments fhewed a diipo- 
fition to interfere in any thing felating either to church or 
ftate, they were prefently reprimanded by the Sovereign, ‘and 
fternly required not to meddle with what concerned their pre- 
rogative royal, and their high points of government. ; 


The Parliament, however, were not fo tame, as to diveft 
themfelves entirely of their legiflative capacity, though it was 
much checked and reftrained by thefe courts. _ But the crown 
found a way to eafe itfelf of this curb, by means of the Dif- 
penfing Power 5 which, in effect, vacael all laws at once, 
farther than it pleafed the King to countenance and allow 
them. Fot fo enormous a ftretch of power; there was a 

. ready 
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ready pretence from the papal privileges and pre-eminences to 
which the crown had fucceeded : fos this moit invidious of 
all the claims of prerogative, had been indiiputable in the 
church ;~and it had been attempted by-fome of our Kings in 
former times, from the contagious authority of the Pope’s ex+ 
ample, even without the pretence which the fupremacy in 
{pirituals now gave for it. But tht Writer juftl takes no- 
tice, that this fupremacy’ s being lodged in the King, is no 
proof tha it the government was abfolutely monarchical. The 
work of reformation was carried on and eftablifhed by the 
whole fegiflature: and the fupremacy in particular, though of 
right it belonged to the three eftates, was by free confent fur- 
rendered and civen up into the hands of the King. ‘This 
say though talked of as the antient right of the crown, 

vas folemnly_ invefted in it by act of Parliament. It muft be 
in ed likewife, that the aét contained qualifying claufes, 
reftraining and limitting the regal fupremacy, fuch as thefe— 
<6 as by any jp siritual or eccle fiafiical power or authority, may LAW- 
“© FULLY be exercifed 5” nf “* provided that nothing be doue 
S* contrary to the LAWS of this realm.” 


Upon the whole, the Writer concludes, that though other 
caufes concurred, the reformation was the chief prop and pil- 
lar of the imperial dignity, while the conftitution itfelf re- 
mained entir rey OF rather was continually gaining ftrength even 
by the neceflary operation of thofe principles, on which the 
reformation was founded. Religious liberty made way. for 
the entertainment of civil, in all its branches. It ditpofed 
the minds of men to throw off that fluggifhnefs, in which 
they had flumbered for many years. A (pirit of enquiry pre- 
wailed + inveterate errors were feen through ; and prejudices 
of all forts fell off in proportion to the growth of letters, and 
the progrefs of reafon. ‘The encreafing trade and wealth of 
the nation likewife, concurred with the temper of the times. 


Upon an impartial review of thefe dialogues, whatever may 
be determined of the preceding ones, the two laft have un- 
doubted merit. ‘The Author appears to have fifted the fubje& 
‘to the bottom, and to have confulted the moft antient and ap- 
proved authorities, fuch as Glanvil, Bracton, and others of 
great antiquity and weighty eftimation. To thefe dialogues is 
‘fubjoined a poftfcript, wherein. the Writer cenfures fome 
paflages in the new Hiftory of England under the Houfe 
‘of Tudor, which contain an apology. for the tyranny of the 
Stuart family. ‘The Reader will find the fubftance of thefe 
cenfures in our account of that Hiftory *. 


* Sce Review for April and May laf, 
We 
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We will only add, that it is evident to demonftration, thaé 
the government of this kingdom was never purely monarchical. 
Befides the arguments advanced above by our Author, the ve 
form of the coronation oath, and the declaration of the arch- 
bifhop officiating at the ceremony in former times, fufficientl 
evince the contrary: freedom has ever been eflential to the 
Englith conftitution, under all the forms it has pafled thro’. 
But it is impoffible that particular privileges of later date can be 
fupported on the footing of antient precedent. The exten- 
fion of arts and commerce invefted the people with new rightsy 
not to be regulated on the principles of the old eftablifhment. 
As circumftances changed, the nature of their rights varied : 
but liberty was ftill the bafis of their claim. Their recent privi- 
Jeges were difputed, but could not be overuled. They were 
requifite for the fupport of their freedom, and on that princi 
ple alone are maintainable, as the neceflary means to that 


glorious end. Qu: dat ad finem, dat ad medium, R d 


4n hiftorical Review of the Conflitution and Government of Pen~ 
fylvania, from its origin ; fo far as regards the feveral points of 
controverfy, which have, from time to time, arifen between the 
feveral governors of that province, and their feveral afjemblies. 


Founded on authentic documents. 8vo. 53. peGrifiiths, 





HE controverfies between the Governors of Penfylvania 
and their feveral Aflemblies, have long fince engaged the 
attention of the public; and many circumftances have con- 
fpired to create a general prejudice to the difadvantage of the 
latter. The pacific principles of the Quakers, (who, till of late, 
conftituted a majority in the aflembly) together with the aflem- 
bly’s feeming reluctance to grant the neceflary fupplies, in order 
toftop the encroachments of the enemy who were ravaging their 
borders, place their condudt in fuch a light as bears the appear- 
ance, at leaft, of infenfibility and obftinacy, ifnot of total difaf+ 
feétion to the ftate. 


When Philip of Macedon fat in judgment, he ufed to ftop 
one ear, which, he faid, he referved for the defendant. This 
is an excellent rule, with refpeé& to the different parties in all 
fubjects of controverfy and litigation. By fuppreffing fome 
circumftances, and artfully varnifhing others, by producing 
falfe evidence, and mif-ftating acknowledged faéts, falfhood 
may be made to bear the femblance of truth. ‘Therefore, 
however clearly conviction offers itfelf to our minds in the firft 
inftance, we aie neverthelefs, fufpend our final judgment, 
tilt the other party exhibits his ftate of the cafe, or by his 
idence juitifies our giving credit to his antagonift, 
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To remove the unfavourable impreffions which have taken 
place fo the prejudice of the Penfylvanians, is the profefled 
defign of the work before us: and it muft be confefled, that 
they have, in our author, a moft zealous and able advocate. 
His fentiments are manly, liberal, and fpirited ; his ftile clofe, 
nervous, and rhetorical. His introduction is well calculated 
to warm his readers in behalf of liberty, of which he boafts 
his clients to have been the brave affertors. By a forcible dif- 
play of the oppreffions they have fuftained, he inclines us to 
pity their condition: by an enumeration of their virtues, he 
endeavours to remove the idea, which many may have con- 
ceived, of their unimpertance. ‘* Courage,’ fays this ani- 
mated Writer, *‘ wifdom, integrity, and honour, are not to 
‘ be meafured by the fphere affigned them to act in, but by 
the trials they undergo, and the vouchers they furnifh: and 
if fo manifefted, need neither robes, or titles to fet them 


off,’ 


If we may credit this author’s account of their condué, 
(and at prefent we fee no room to reject it) they do indeed 
poffefs thefe qualities in no common degree: and, abftracted 
from the confideration of their importance in a political light, 
they claim our regard by reafon of their own perfonal merits. 


va, a & 


- There are certain virtues and endowments of mind which 
often lie dormant, or at moft appear without any degree of 
luftre, till called forth by perfecution and oppreffion. ‘To the 
tyrannical adminiftration, during the reign of the firft Charles, 
we are indebted for thofe brave patriots, bold orators, and 
mafterly writers, who maintained the freedom, explained the 
conftitution, and improved the language of their country. To 
caufes fimilar, though of lefs degree, we be attributed that 
itrenuous refiftance, and thofe able remonftrances, which place 
the Penfylvanians, both as patriots and politicians, in a light 
little inferior to thofe of the laft century, of whom we have 
{poken. 


It is but juft, however, to remark, that, in fome inftances, 
they feein to have had more fpirit than prudence. Though 
the matter of their remonftrances appears, in general, to be 
juft, yet in their manner of expreffing themfelves, they do 
not always preferve that proper decorum towards the perfon of 
their governors, which the rules of  fubordination require. 
They feem culpable likewife, in having fo long delayed thofe 
conceflions, which the neceffity of affairs, at length, obliged 
them to make. A more early compliance might have proved 
better, both for their own intereft and the common welfare ; 
and might have been granted then as well as afterwards, by 


making. 
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making a falvo of their rights, fo as not toincur the danger of 
a precedent againft them, by allowing the pretenfions of the 
Proprietors, which they deemed inv alid and unjuft. But thefe 
inftances will come in their proper order. 


The Writer very judicioufly begins with explaining the 
conttitution of Penfyls ‘ania, which, he fays, is derived, firft, 
from the dirthright of every Britifh fubj egt ; fecondly, from 
the royal charter, » granted to William ‘Nc by King Charles 
the fecond; and thirdly, from the charter of privileges, granted 
by the faid William Penn as proprietary and governor, in vir- 
tue of the former, to the freemen of the faid province and ter- 
ritories ; being the lait of four at feveral periods iflued by the 
fame authority. 


By this Jaft charter, though much remained of he firft in- 
ftitution, yet much was taken away. ‘The people had no 
longer the election of the council ; confequently all who, for 
the future, were to ferve in that capacity, were to be nomi- 
nated by the governor, and, of courfe, were to ferve on what 
terms he pleafed—tinftead of having but three voices in feventy 
two, he was left fingle in the executive, and at liberty to re- 
ftrain the legiflative, by refufing his aflent to their bills when- 
ever he thoughtfit. It provi ided, however, ¢ that an aflembly 
¢ fhould be yearly chofen by the freemen, to confift of four 
¢ perfons out of each county, of mof? note for virtue, wifdom, 
¢ and ability, or of a greater number, if the governor and 
« aflembly fhould fo agree, upon the firft of O&tober for ever, 
¢ and fhould fit on the 14th following, with power to chufe 
¢ a f{peaker and other their officers,’ to be judges of the quali- 
‘ fications and elections of their own members, fit upon their 
‘ ownadjournments, appoint committees, prepare bills, im- 
¢ peach criminals, and redrefs grievances, with all other 
‘ powers and privileges of an aflembly, according to the rights 
of the fieebsrn fubjects of England, and the cuftoms ob- 
ferv red in any of the king’s plantations in America :—That 
two thirds of the freemen fo chofen fhould ‘have the full 
power of tlre whole :— That the faid freemen in each refpec- 
tive county, at the time and- place of meeting for electing 
reprefentatives, might chufe a double number “of perfons to 
prefent to the governor for fheriffs and coroners, to ferve 
for three years if fo long they fhould behave themfelves well, 
out of whom the governor was to nominate one for each 
office, provided his nomination was made the third day after 
prefentment, otherwife the perfon firft named to ferve; and 
in cafe of death or default, the governor to fupply the va- 
“gancy:—That three perfons fhould be nominates by the 
¢"juftices 
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t juftices of the refpeétive counties, out of whom the governor, 
° was to feleét one to ferve for clerk of the peace,within ten 
t days, or otherwife the placé-to be fill’d by the firft fo. nomi- 
‘ nated—That the laws of the government fhould be in this 
© ftile, viz. By the Governor, with the'confent and approbation A 
© the freemen in general affembly met :—T hat all criminals fhould 
‘ have the fame privileges of witnefle$ and countil as their 
‘ profecutors :—T hat no perfon fhould be obliged to anfwer 
¢ any complaint, matter or thing whatfoever, relating to pro- 
« perty, before the governor and couricil, or in any other placé 
© but in ordinary courfe of juftice; unlefs in appeals according 
© to law :— That the eftates of fuicides fhould not: be forfeited s 
¢ —That no act, ‘law, or ordinance whatfoever-fhould at an 

© time hereafter be made or done to alter, change or dimini 

* the form or effect of this charter; or of any -paft, or claufe 
© therein, according to the true intent and meaning thereof, 
© without the confent of the governor for the time being, and 
* fix parts in feven of the affembly met.’ . : 


On the other hand likewife, the affernbly, who, at firt 
could not propound laws, though: they might-amend.or reje& 
them, were put in pofleffjon of that privilege :,and, upon the 
whole, there was much more ireafon for acknowledgments 
than complaints: . oid bre jd> > 

Matter of complaint, howéver, was foon adminiftered,” oh 
account of the demand of /ubfidies.. “* The chartet Mr! Penh 
obtained of the crown comprehended d:fat gréater extent of 
territory than he thought fit to take up of the Indians at,firft 
purchafé: ‘and even in the very infancy of his.colony, it 
was by ac& of aflembly inconfiderately, becaufe ‘uncondi- 
tionally, provided, ‘that in cafe -~ perion fhould prefume to 
buy land of the natives within the limits of the province, fe. 
without leave -firft obtained of the proprietary, the bargain 
and purchafe fo made fhould be void. | 


© Rendered thus the only purchafer, he reckoned hemight 
always accommodate himfelf at the Indian market, on the 
fame térms, with what quantity of land he. pleafed; and 
till the fteck in hand, orfuch parts of it as he.thought fit to 
difpofe-of, ~were in a fair way of being fold off, he.did not 
think it for his intereft to incumber himfelf. with more,’ .. 


© This happened fooner than he :forefaw, though it muft be 

'* acknowlédged that the founders of few cities appeat to. have 
* had moreforefight than he—The growth of his colony ex- 
© ceeded his moft fariguine expé&tations; and, when fucceffive 
* new purchdfes'came to be. made, .an inconvenience by de- 
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5 ees became manifeft, which, perhaps, had not been 
| i Beate of before, or, if rete a of; had ‘not been guarded 
¢ againft. 


¢ ‘Men, who want a prefent convenience, muft ‘not be 
© over-folicitous about future contingencies ; and, in general, 
‘ we chufe to be blind to fuch obftacles, as we fear we have 
© ‘not ftrength enough to remove :—He that is too much a 
« 
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: huckfter often lofes a bargain; 'as he that is too antete fo, 
; often purchafes : a law-fuit. 


¢ It was no hard matter to tidisce a belief, that occafional 
treaties with the Indians, underthe pretence of keeping up 
the fame brotherly correfpondence which had. been at “firtt 
eftablifhed with them, were a neceflary meafure of govern- 
ment; nor to prevail with the province, while this was un- 
derftood the fole confideration, tobear the expence of them. 
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.* But when it appeared, as in courfe of time was unavoid- 
able, that atreaty and a purchafe went on together; that 
the former was a fhoeing-horn for the latter ; that the go- 
verner only made the compliments, and the aflembl 

prefents, be: it could not but appear alfo, that there oe 
be fomewhat unfair in ‘a procedure where one paid all the 
coft, and the other ingrofled all the profit ;, and that it was 
high time:to put a-ftop to a practice {o injurious to their un- 


erftandings. 


¢ Thataflembly then, which firft difcovered this lapfe, or 

-# which, at the requifition of their conftituents, firft endea- 
of voured to retrieve it, did:no more than their duty. Again: 

* the diftinétion made by Mr. Penn, in_the cafe of quit-rents, 

‘ between his two capacities of governor and proprictafy, had 

—-®“an°ufe, which even’ le; with all his fhrewdnefs, did not 

| ‘<*pethaps advert to, when it was made, or, at leatt, expect 


—-, 


© it’ would be adverted’ toby any body ‘elfe.’ 
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2 . 6. Jt-muft be remembered, that at the time he obtained the 
© refervation: of - quit-rents, ‘he artfully diftinguithed, cessall 
“¢ his two capacities of proprietary and governor, infinuating, 
* that <¢ government mutt be {upported with fplendor and dig- 
- © nity, and that, by sie this a DSOACHe el would be exempt 
).$* from.other taxes.” . 
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© For thé fupport of ‘the governor and: milano. they 
“€were therefore fubmitted to ;: for the fupport of the propricta 
24,7, .when abfent from his government, and when the go- 
~¢ yernment charge was otherwife fupported, ‘ay. were paid 

¢ —-And-as he and his agents went on, not only to ry ie: 
© fuci 
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© fuch rents out of all parcels of lands they difpofed of, but 
© even to rife in their demands, as the value of. lands arofe ; 
& fo it could not but follow, that, in procefs of. time, thele 
¢ quit-rents would of themfelves become an immentfe eftate. 


‘ When, therefore, the proprietary no longer, aébed as 
vernor, nor even refided,in the province, or expended a fifth 
of his income there, could. it be {uppofed, that. this eftate, 
thus obtained andthus. perverted from, its original purpofe, 
fhould not ‘be liable; in common with.all other eftates, 
to contribute to thofe charges it was firft in the sntire allotted 
for, and the whole amount of which it fo many fold exceeds ? 


es © A an ae 


< No property in England is tax free: no difference in the 
amount, or value of property, makes any difference in the 
duty of fubje&s ; and nothing is more confonant to reafon, 
than that he that poffeffes moft, fhould contribute moft to the 
public fervice. Yet for want of a fpecifick claufe to declare 
their property taxable, the prefent proprietaries * infift on 
having it exempted from every public obligation, and upon 
charging the difference on the public, who, ‘it cannot be too 
often remembered, gave it in the firftinftance,''as the price 
of an exemption from all other taxes.’ ’ , ate oe 
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Here we have before us one principal ground, of the difputes 
between the governors and the aflembly. , But,there was ano- 
ther caufe of controverfy which occafioned much heagy. The 
affembly were defirous of encreafing the provincial, paper cur- 

rency, in proportion to the increale of the province, by an 
addition of 20,0001. ‘and they pfeparéd a bill for that purpofe, 
whith the then goVernor’ rejected ‘as unfeafonabley But ’ at 
“length confents to pals it with a /u/pending  claufe, whith the 

aflembly refufe to accept. — . : oe 


During this conteft, the governor laid. before the aflembly 
lord. Holderneffe’s; letter, the contents of which were, 
‘ That his Majefty having received information of the march 
* of a confiderable number of Indians, fupported by fome re- 
© gular European troops, with 4n éntention, as it was appre- 

¢ Verided, to commit fome hoftilities on parts of. his-Majefty’s 
‘dominions in America, his lordfhip had-reteived the King’s 
commarids to fend him -(the governor) intelligence thereof; 
as alfo to dire&t him, to ufe his: utmoft: diligence to learn 
how far the fame might be well grounded‘s"and to put him 
‘upon his:guard,:that he might beat all events, ina condi- 
tion to refit eny hoftile attempts, that might. be Madg upon 

* Mr..Penn, when he died, left his hold of the province‘to trusfecs, 

to fatisfy a mortgage, and other demands.) ~~” The 
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any parts of his majefty’s dominions within his government ; 
and to direét him, in the king’s name, that in cafe the fub- 
jects of any foreign prince or ftate fhould prefume to make 
any encroachments on the limits of his Majefty’s dominions, 
or to erect forts on his Majefty’s lands, or commit ariy other 
aét of hoftility, he was immediately to reprefent the injuftice 


of fuch proceedings, and to require them forthwith to defift 


from any fuch unlawful undertaking: but if, notwithftand- 
ing fuch requifition, they fhould flail perfift, he was then to 
draw forth the armed force of the province, and to ufe his 
beft. endeavours to repel force by force. But as it was his 
Majefty’s determination, not. to be the aggreffor, he had 


.the King’s commands mo/? firidily to enjoin him, the faid go- 


vernor, .not to make ufe of the armed force under-his direc- 
tion, excepting within the UNDOUBTED limits of his Ma- 
jefty’s.dominions, And that, whereas it might be greatly 
conducive to his Majefty’s fervice, that all his provinces in 
Amerita fhould be aiding and affifting each other in cafe of 
any invafion, he-had it particularly in charge from his Ma- 
jefty,to acquaint him, that it was his royal will and pleafure, 
that he fhould keep up an exact pool das) tap with all his 
governors on the continent ; and that zm cafe -he fhould be 


infortied by'them of any hoftile attempts, he was imme- 
‘diately to affemble the general affembly, and lay before them the 


nec #uity of mutual afiiftance,. and engage them to grant fuch 
fupplies, -as‘the exigency of affairs might require.’ 


It may not-become us to comment on a letter of this im- 


' portance, but we. cannot forbear expreffing our furprize, that 
it, fhould be 6 Se fulject to determine the UNDOUBTED 
limits of His” 


ajelty’s dominions. ‘The aflembly, however, 


when prefled for fupplies in confequence of this letter, after 


‘having touched on the manner in which the governor had re- 
jected their bill, very prudently availed themfelves of the cauti- 
‘ons“revommended, and the refrictions. contained in that letter, 
“that his Majefty may not be rendered the aggreffor ; adding very 
-juftly, that it would be highly prefumptuous in them to judge 
‘of thofe undoubted limits : and that inftead of being’called upon 
ctorefiftariy hoftilé attempt miade’on any part of Penfylvania, 
‘they were called tipon to grant fuch a fupply, as might enable 
ithe governor to'raife forces to be ready ‘to join thofe of Vir- 
‘gima. didlecdan : , 


Several alarming meflages were fent from the governor to 


‘the affembly, intimating the progrefs of the French; but the 
_difpute concerning the fupplics {till fubfifted. The affembly 
offered large grants to be raifed by the emiffion of paper bills, 


and 
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and funk by the extenfion of the excife for ten years: but the 
overnor would not confent to the extenfion of the excife for 

b long a time, and refufed his affent to the bill, The reafon 

of his refufal may appear from his own words. __ | 


< It is well known,’ fays he, £ that by the laws now ‘in 
© force, the public money is folely in the difpofal of theaf- 
fembly, without the participation of the governor; never- 
thelefs, while thefe aéts, by which money was.raifed, were 
of fhort duration, the governor had now and then an op- 
portunity of obliging the getty ina very eflential manner 
by the renewal of thofe acts, and thereby of making himfelf 
acceptable to them; but to extend them to fuch an unrea- 
fonable Jength of time as you now defire, might be to ren- 
der him, ina great meafure, unneceffary to them during the 
continuance of thofe acts, but ypon terms very difagreeable 
to himfelf, as well as injurious to his conftituents.’. A de- 
claration this which does no honour to the governor’s: policy. 
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By thefe means, however, the grant of the fupplies was 
unhappily delayed ; and it muft be here obferved, that, dur- 
ing the difpute, the aflembly feem fometimes to have been too 
petulant in their anfwers. It is ufual with them to fheer at 
the governors, on account of the inaccuracy of their’expref- 
fions: and in one part they exprefsly fay, that while the then 
governor purfues his former conduét, they cannot look upon 
him as a friend to their country. 


At length, however, after Braddock’s defeat, the affembly 
voted an aid of 50,0001. to be raifed by a tax on all real and 
perfonal eftates: but this money-bill was returned by the 
governor at that time, with an amendment, by which the 
WHOLE proprietary eflate was to be exempted from the tax, 
For his refufal to pafs this bill, unlefs with the exemptions ex- 
prefled in the amendment, the governor gave the four fol- 
lowing reafons. | 


‘ 1. Forthat all governors, whether hereditary or otherwife, 
* are, from the nature of their office, exempt from the payment 
* of taxes; .on the contrary, revenues are generally given to 
‘ them to fupport the honour and dignity of government, and 
* to enable them to do the duties of their ftation. 


‘ 2, For that this exemption from taxes arifing from the nature 
‘ of government is enforced by a pofitive law in this province, 
* which exprefly declares, that the proper eftates of the pro-: 
* prietaries fhall not be liable to rates ortaxes, 


© 3. For that the proprietaries, by their poverner » having 
confented to a law for vefting in the people the fole choice 
1 3 * of 
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of: the*péffons: to aflefs and lay taxes in the feveral coun- 
ties, ‘without referving to themifelves, or their governor, any 
negative’upon fuch choice, and this conceffion’ being made 
with an exprefs provifo, that the proprietary eftates fhould 
notbe taxed, it will be very unreatonable to empower fuch 
perfons by a law, without their previous confent, to tax 
their eftates at difcretion, 


¢ 4.’ For that it is contrary to the conftant praétice and 
ufage in this and all the proprietary governments upon this 
continent, fo far as I have been informed, to lay any tax 
upon the lands or eftates of the preprietaries, exercifing the 
government by themfelves or their lieutenants.’ 


To thefe reafons, the aflembly made the reply which follows. 


¢ That they did not propofe to tax the proprietary as gover- 
nor, but as a fellow-fulject, a land-helder, and poffeffor of an 
eftate in Penfylvania; an eftate, that would be more bene- 
fited by a proper application of the tax than any other eftate 
in the province: that the proprietary did not govern them : 
that the province at a large expence fupported a Leutenant to 
do that duty for him ; that if the proprietary did govern them 
in perfon, and had a fupport allowed him on that account, 
they fhould not have thought it. //s rea/anable to tax him as a 
land-holder for the fecurity of his land: that they, the re- 
prefentatives of the people, were alfo allowed wages for 
their fervice in aflembly ; and yet the governor, they infi- 
nuated, would hardly allow it to be a good: reafon why their 
eftates fhould therefore be tax-free: that it was fcarce to be 
fuppofed the proprietary could, from the nature of his office, 
derive higher pretenfions than the king himfelf ; and-yet that 
the king’s tenants were by every land-tax impowered to de- 
duét the fame out of their rent ;- and that the king’s receivers 
were obliged, under fevere penalties, to allow of fuch de- 
duétions : ‘but that this was not the firft inftance by many, 
in which proprietors and governors of petty: colonies have af- 
fumed greater powers, privileges, immunities and preroga- 
tives: than were ever claimed by their royal mafter, on the 
imperial throne of all his extenfive dominions. 


© That the pofitive law of this province hinted at-by the go- 
vernor as exempting the proprictaries eftates from taxes, was 
no other than the law for. raifing county rates and levies, 
which were inthe fame act appropriated to purpofes for 
which the proprietaries could not reafonably be charged (as 
wages to aflemblymen, rewards for killing wolves, &c.) 
not agenera/, conititutional law of the province: that by a 


© pofitive 
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pofitive law the people’s reprefentatives were to difpofe of the 
people’s money, and yet it did not extend to all cafes in go- 
vernment: that; if it had, amendments of another kind, 
might have been expeéted from the governor ; feeing that, 
in confideration of the purpofes of the grant, they had.al- 
lowed him a fhare in the difpofition, and that he, by his laft 
amendment, propofed alfo, to have'a fhare in the difpofition 
of the overplus, if any. | : 


¢ That they begged leave to afk, Whether, if the proprim 
tary eftate was to be taxed as propofed, it would be equitable 
for the owner to have a negative in the choice of afleflors, 
fince that would give him half the choice, in lieu, perhaps, 
of a hundredth part of the tax: that as it was, he had off- 
cers, friends, and other dependents in every. ¢coun-. 
ty to vote for him, in number equal to the pro- 
portionable value of the fhare of the tax: that if the 
proprietary fhrunk at the injuftice of) ‘being taxed 
where he had no choice in the vaffeflors, they again 
afked, with what face of juftice he could defire and infifton 
having half the power of di/pofing of the money levied, to 
which he would not contribute a farthing? that there was 
great impropriety in faying the proprietary cftate was: by this 
act to be taxed at dijcretion, feemg the afleflors were to be 
upon their oaths or folemn affirmations, which gave the pro- 
prietary as good fecurity for equity and juftice as any» fubject 


in the king’s dominions. 


‘ That as to the governor’s plea deduced from ufage and 
cuftom, they alledged, ufage and cuftom againft reafon and 
juftice ought to have but little weight: that the ufage of ex- 
emptions in cafes where the proprietary eftates could not be 
benefited by a tax was not in port: that if it was, fo far as 
regarded the eftates ef perfons exercifing government by them- 
felves or lieutenant, it could not. include the eftates of pro- 
prietaries who not only did not exercife government by them- 
felves, but would moreover refirain their lieutenants from 
oe the juft powers they were vefted with by the royal 
charter, 


At length, however, this conteft ceafed, for the prefent : 


and the proprietaries having given 50001. as a free gift:to the 
public, ‘a money-bill was prepared, in which the proprietary 
eftate was'excepted in confideration of their late grant. 


New, differences, however, 2rofe between the governors 


and the aflembly.. The enemy gained’ ground. Supplies 
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weredemanded. Money-bills were framed hy the aflembly 
for railing fums, to be funk, purfuant to the, old expedient, 
by an excife. Thefe the governors refufed to pafs, as contra- 
ryto their in/ uétions, prohibiting their afient, unlefs all mo- 
ney arifing from the exci/2, be dilpofed of on/y as the governor, 
or lieutenant governor, &c. fhall direét : and which they al- 
leged,. they were hound in duty and intereft to abey, having 
given bonds for the obferyance of them, The aflembly, on 
the other hand, infifted that all proprietary inffructions, not 
warranted by the laws of Great Britain, were illegal and void 
in themfelves: and further, that the inftruCtions in queftion 
were arbitrary and unjuft, an infraétion of their charter, a 
total fubverfion of their conftitution, and a manifeft violation 
of their rights as free-born Tubjects of England. 


After thefe and fome other warm refolutions, in the end 
they came to the following determination, .¢ The houfe, 
* therefore, referving their rights in their full extent on all 
¢ future occafions, and PROTESTING againft the proprietary 
inftruGions and prohibitions, do, neverthelefs, in duty to 
the king, and compaffion for the fuffering, inhabitants of 
their diftrefted country, and in humble, but full, confidence 
of the juftice of his Majefty and a Britifh Parliament, wave 
their rights on this prefent occafion only; and do further 
réfalue, that a new bill be brought in for granting a fum of 
money to the King’s ufe, and that the fame be made con- 
formable to the faid inftru€tions, Adding, at. the fame 
time,. that they fubmitted to the cruelty of the conjunéture’; 
not to any fuperiority of reafon in their adverfaries, nor 
through any failure of integrity or fortitude in’ thehiahvess 
fince, if the aflembly fhould adhere to their rights, as they 
juftly, might, the whole province would be thrown into 
coniufion, abandoned to the enemy, and loft to the crown.’ 
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-, Such, as fully as our limits will allow us to reprefent it, ig 
the ftate of the contrayerfy between the governors and the af- 
sembly of Penfylvania. _Upon the whole, however the latter 
‘may have fometimes been too impetuous.in their remonftrances, 
they appear to have had juft caufe of refentment: and the 
rights they contend for feem to be juftly,founded, though they 
may be thought blameable for their pertinacity in not waving 
them fooner, Perhaps, however, they would haye takenthis | 
refolution ‘before, Had they been more early made acquainted © 
swith ‘the ferret infiruiftion which ‘tied up the governors. . The 
afiembly’s agrecing to the militia law, with fome other con- 
ceffions repugnant to the principles ofthe. inhabitants in gee 
eral, indicate a difpofition not obftinately averfe to reafonable 
a eee " ‘atcommodation, * 
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gecommodation. ' A reply, however, from the other fide, may 
poflibly give us a fomewhat different idea of this conteft. 


To this work is fubjoined an appendix, containing the re- 
monftrances, &c. more at large; together with a valuation of 
the proprietary eftate: and an account of fundry fums of 


jnoney pajd by the province of Penfylvania, for his Majefty’s 
fe:vice, fince the commencement of hoftilities by the French 


in North America, 
R—da 


A Letter from a Black{mith, to the Minifters and Elders of the 
Church of Scotland. In which the manner, of public worfoip in 
that Church is confidered ; its inconventencies and defeéts pointed 
out; and methods for removing them humbly propofed.  8vo. 
1s. 6d. Coote. ! 





HIS pretended Blackfinith introduces his letter with a 

folemn declaration, that he had no other view in it, 
than to promote the glory of God, the interefts of true reli- 
gion, arid the honour, purity, and peace of the church of 
Scotland. If this declaration is fincere, we apprehend the 
Author has, in a great meafure, defeated his own purpofe, 
by the manner in which he treats a fubje& of fo important 
and ferjous a nature. He has pointed out, indeed, many de- 
fects in the public worfhip of the church of Scotland, and 
his obfervations are, in general, very juft and fenfible; but 
‘the farcaftical, and frequently, indecent manner in which ‘he 
expreffes himfelf, ‘is very ill fuited to the defign which‘he 

rofefles to have in view; fo that what he has advanced ‘wil 

it is to be feared, have but little influence upon the minds 
thofe, to whom he addrefles himfelf, | 


The account he gives of the indecencies that attend the ad- 
miniftration of the facrament of the Lord’s Supper will:enter- 
tain {uch as read only for amufement; to thofe who read 
with other views, it will afford matter for ‘very -ferieus ‘re- 
fiection : how far the account is true, we know not. - 


_ © T cannot help thinking,’ fays he, ‘ that all the:rational 
* people of our communion muft be fhocked ‘with. the inde- 
* cencies, and folliés, that attend the adminiftration ‘of our 
‘ Lord’s ‘fupper, ‘known among the common people by the 
* ‘name of ‘an octafion.. We accufe the Roman ‘church of :fu- 
* perftition, and that very juftly; but in this inftance fhe may 
* fairly retort, and tells us, that we ‘blame in others, -what 
* We approve of, or ‘at’ leaft ‘allow, in ourfélves ; * for ff our 


* people 
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< people did not imagine that there was fome fuperior virtue 
© in fermons preached upon thefe occafions, fome fanétity:in 
the place, or fome merit in their attendance, it is unlikely 
that fuch numbers, who have ho intention to communi- 
cate, fhould crowd from all quarters, leave their parith 
churches almoft empty, and flight as good fermons, which 
they might hear, without the fatigue of travelling, or the 
inconveniences that attend a crowd. Superftition in all 
countries has the fame effect, though it may be directed to 
different objeéts: in popifh countries, people crowd from 
place to place, to vifit the fhrines of the faints, and pray be- 
© fore the moft famous images; in Scotland, they run from 
‘ kirk to.kirk, as it were after the hoft, and flock to feea 
< facrament, as thofe to fhare in a proceffion, and too many 
< of our people (with fhame we muft confefs) make the fame 
ufe of our occafions, that the papifts do of their pilgrim- 
es and proceffions; that is, to indulge themfelves in 
drunkennefs, luft, and idlenefs ; moft of the fervants, when 
they agree to ferve their mafters in the weftern parts of the 
kingdom, make a fpecial provifidn, that they fhall have li- 
berty to go to 2 certain numbers of fairs, or to an equal 
number of facraments; and as they confider a facrament, or 
an occafion (as they cal] the adminiflration of the Lord’s fup- 
per in a neighbouring parifh) in the fame light in which 
they, do a fair, fo they behave at it much in the fame man- 
ner,. I defy Italy, in {pite of all its fuperftition, to produce 
a {cene better fitted to raife pity and regret in a religious, 
humane, and underftanding heart, or to afford an ampler 
field for ridicule, to the carelefs and profane, than what they 
call a field preaching upon one of thofe occafions: atthe 
time of the adminiftration of the Lord’s fupper (ye know) 
that'upon the Thurfday, Saturday, and Monday, we have 
preaching in the fields near the church, which it feems we 
nuft not ufe upon that occafion; I have often thought that 
the frequency-of the fight makes it familiar, and confe- 
quently lefs fhocking to you, or that being in the inner 
circle; “you feldom have accefs. to fee the indecency and ab- 
furdity-of the whole fcene, otherways you would not en- 
courage it.» Allow me .then to defcribe it, as it reall is: 
at firft. you find a great, number of men and wome fing 
together upon the grafs; here they are ficehins a7 tare 
-ingy fome with their faces toward heaven, others with their 
faces turned. downwards, or covered with their bonnets ; 
‘ there-you find a knot of young fellows and girly making 
‘ affignations to go home together in the evening, or to meet 
© infome ale-houfe; in another place you fee a pious circle 
eottoipslioy | is th bail [ie oon. 
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Minifters and Elders of the Church of Scotland. 59 Be 


fitting round an ale barrel, many of which ftand ready upon 
carts, for the refrefhment of the faints. ‘The heat of the 
fummer feafon, the fatigue of travelling, and the greatnefs 
of the crowd naturally difpofe them to drink ; which inclines 
fome of them to fleep, works up‘the enthufiafm of others, 
and contributes nota little to promote thofe miraculous con- 
verfions that fometimes happen at thefe occafions ; in a word, 
in this facred aflembly there is an odd mixture of religion. 
fleep, drinking, courtfhip, and a confufion of fexes, ages, 
and chara&ters. When you get a little nearer the fpeaker, 
fo as to be within the reach of the found, tho’ not of the 
fenfe of the words, for that can only reach a fmall circle, 
even when the preacher is favoured with acalm; and when 
there happens to be any wind ftirring, hardly can one fen- 
tence be heard diftin€tly at any confiderable diftance ; ‘in this 
fecond circle you will find fome weeping, and others laugh- 
ing, fome prefling to get nearer the tent or tub in which the 
parfon is fweating, bawling, jumping, and beating the defk ; 
others fainting with the ftifling heat, or wreftling to éxtri- 
cate themfelves from the crowd; one feems very devout and 
ferious, andthe next moment is {fcolding and curfing his 
neighbour, for fqueezing or treading on him; in an in- 
ftant after, his countenance is compofed to the religions 
gloom, and he is groaning, fighing, and weeping for his 
fins; in a word, there is fuch an abfurd mixture of the 
ferious and comick, that were we conveened for any other 
purpofe, than that of worfhipping the God and Governor 
of nature, the {cene would exceed all power of face. 


¢ But when one confiders, what folemn awe fhould accom- 
pany the pronunciation of his name, and what decent-gra- 
vity attend his worfhip, and fees fuch an unhappy contraft, 
if his heart be not entirely unacquainted with the feelings of 
humanity, the figh will force its way, and the pitying tear 
{tart into his eye; efpecially if he knows, that many of the . 
clergy encourage this abfurdity ; that this is the time, when 

they vie with one anotker for popularity, and try who can 
conveen the greateft mob; that fome of the elders are fo 
fond of thefe religious farces, that they have threatned. to 
abandon their churches, if the abfurd practice of -preachin 


without doors fhould be ‘difcontinued; and that.even-thofe 


of the clergy, who have fenfe to perceive its inconveniencies, 
and ingenuity to own that it is wrongy ‘yet want courage to 
oppofe the popular frenzy, and refolution to reform what-in 
their own hearts they cannot but Condemn.: Whetherwe 
confider this practice in 'a moral; political, or religious light, 
we fhall find it attended with very bad confequences ; how 
* much 
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¢ much mpft it encourage drunkennefs. when fuch crowds are 
© conveened, from all.quarters? what muft. the confequence 
* be, when a whole country fide is thrown loofe, and young 
¢ fellows and girls are going home together by night, in the 
* gayeft feafon of the year ;, when every thing naturally infpites 
¢ warm defires, and filence, fecrecy, and darknefs encourage 
© them? when I was a young fellow at my apprentifhip, I was 
‘ a great frequenter of thefe accajfions, and know them fo well, 
© that whatever others may think, I would not chufe a wife 
* that had often frequented them, nor truft a daughter too 
¢ much, among thofe rambling faints; old maids may per- 
* haps be allowed to revenge themfelves of the world, by 
* growing religious at the eafy rate of running from facrament 
“ to facrament ; and they who are in pain to be provided with 
© hufbands, may poflibly find their account in frequenting 
© thofe facred affemblies ; but I would advife others to go but 
* feldom, and neyer to a greater diftance than that they can 
‘ return before fun-fet ; left by frequenting them teo much, 
¢ they contrat an idle difpofition of mind, and by ftaying too 
* late, they get into, a bad habit of body.’ : 


The Author goes on to obferve, that the confequences of 
this practice are very bad, confidered in a political light ; that 
the common people lofe many labouring days by /acramental 
eccafiens, and that the country is deprived of the fruit of their 
induftry. Every facrament, at a moderate computation, he 
fays, by its three idle days, cofts the ree about 1121. ros, 
without including the days that thofe who live at a great dif- 
tance maft lofe in coming and going, ror the lofles the for- 
mer muft fuftain, when occa/ions happen in the harveft 
or feed-times, &c, 


The foregoing extract will fufficiently fhew this Author’s . 


manner of writing. The remaining part of his letter is employ- 
ed in pointing out the inconveniences that attend extemporary 
prayer ; -afubje& which he confiders at full length, and moft part 
of what he fays upon it} appears to be extremely juft. The 
whole performance, indeed, is fprightly and animated, and 
contains many things that deferve the attentive confideration 
of. thofe to whom it is addreffed, R | 





Difcourfes on feveral public Occafions, during thé Warin America, 


Preached chiefly with a view to the explaining the importance of 
the Proteftant caufe, in:the Britifh colonies ; and the advancement 
of religion, patrioti{m, and military virtue, Among which are 
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a difcourfe on adverfity, and dle a difcourfe on planting a 
ces, and the propagation of it enil in the untutored parts 
of the earth. With an Appendrx, aeeseye | Some Sabian 
y William Smith, D..D.' Provoft of the College and Academy 
of Philadelphia. 8vo. 33. 6a. Millar, &e. | 


HE principal -defign of thefe difcourfes is, to fhew the 
value of the bleffings arifing from the enjoyment of the 
Proteftant religion and civil liberty, and to infpire a becom- 
ing zeal for their defence, ‘They are written with an excellent 
fpirit, and in a fprightly animated manner; the language is 
clear and forcible, the fentiments generally juft, and oftea 
ftriking. : 


The firft difcourfe has no imimédiate conneftion with the 
fubjects of the reft, and was preached on 'the death of a be- 
loved pupil; the fecond was delivered when General Brad- 
dock was Carrying on his expedition ‘to the Ohio, atid con- 
tains an earneft exhortation to religion, brotherly love, and 
public fpirit, ‘from thefe words, Love the brothéerhaod, ftar God, 
honour the King. ~ | ND 


‘ Our hearts,’ fays the Author, * would venerate théfe who 
were to be the faithful companions of our good and ‘bad 


fortune through fome 'ftrange ‘country ; and fhallnot-our . 


who, as well‘as we, are to pafs: through ‘all ‘the ‘unttied 
fcenes of endlefs being? 

© Good heaven! what a profpect does this thought prefent 
to'us? Eternity all before us! how great, how important 


6 
7 
« very fouls burn within us towards the whole human race, 
6 
¢ 


tinétions between fmal] and ‘great, noble and ignoble, 
here entirely loft; ‘or, if they’are feen, they’are feen but'as 
feathers dancing’ on thé’ mighty ocean, utterly ineapable-to 
tofs it into tumult. 
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‘ In) this,;grand view, we forget to enquire whether a 


‘man is'of this or. that-denomination ! we forget to en- 
‘ quire whether he is: rich- or poor, learnéd:or. unlearned! 
‘ Thefe are: but trivial confiderations;. and, to ientitlé him to 
6 
4 


our love, it is enough that he wears the human form’! ‘it is’ 


enough that‘ he’ is our ‘fellow-traveller through this valley of 
* tears! And ‘furely it is more thanenough,-that whentlte 
* whole world fhall tumble from ‘its’ place, “ and: the*heaverts 


“ be rolled together as a\fcroll,”” she is' to fhand the. lait thock \ 


< qvida 


does‘ man ‘appear! «ow'little and how-trifling’ ne oe : 
caufes of contention! “party differences, and the vulgar -dii- 
are 
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, 62 Smitu’s Difcourfes on feveral Occafwns- 
.§ withrus ;, to launch out into the fhorelefs ocean beyond ; to 


* fhare the fortunes of the endlefs voyage, and, for what we 
* know, to be our infeparable companion through thofe re- 
© gions, over which clouds and darknefs hang, and from whofe 
© confines no traveller has returned with tidings ! 


“© Another motive to brotherly love, is its tendency to foften 
© and improve the temper. When a reigning humanity. has 
* fhed its divine influences on our hearts, and impregnated 
‘¢.them with every good difpofition, we fhall be all harmony 
€ within, and kindly affected towards ats thing around us, 

liluminate our fouls, 
* and banifh every dark and illiberal fentiment. We fhall be 
© open to the fair impreffions of beauty, order, and goodnefs ; 
© and fhall ftrive to tranfcribe them into our own breafts. We 
© fhall rejoice’in the divine adminiftration ; and imitate it by 
© diffufing the moft extenfive happinefs in our power. Such 
© a heavenly temper will give us the inexpreffible meltings 
< of joy; at feeing others joyful. It will lead us down into 
¢ the houfe of mourning, tofurprize the lonely heart with un- 
© expected kindnefs; to bid the chearlefs widow fing for glad- 
© nefs, and to call forth modeft merit from its obfcure retreats. 


| © To agtthusis the delight of God, and muft be the highef 
¢ honour and moft exalted enjoyment of man. It yields a fa- 
© tisfaction which neither time, nor chance, nor any thing 


‘© befides, can rob us of ; ,a fatisfaction which will accompany 

_© ts through life; and at our death will not forfake: us. For 

“© then we fhall have the well grounded hopes of receiving 
© that mercy which we have fhewn to others.’ ! 


In the third.difceurfe, which was delivered at Briftol, in 
.Pennfylvania, on occafion of the public faft, May 21, 1756, 
when the province was groaning under all that load of mifery 
which was the confequence of Braddock’s.defeat, a parallel is 
drawn between the ftate of our colonies and that of the Jews, 


‘in’ many remarkable inftances. The fourth fhews the Chrif- 


tian foldier’s duty; the lawfulnefs and:dignity of his office; 


.onoand the, importance of the Proteftant caufe in the Britifh co- 
»)4onigs 3,, it was preached in Chrift-church, Philadelphia, Apri 
» SiEZSJe at the defire of Brigadier-General Stanwix, to the 
- farceg under his command, before their march to the frontiers. 


os ‘The Author’s addrefs':to the ‘officers is as: follows: ¢ And 
‘*® now, Gentlemen Officers, you will permit ‘ime: to addrefs 


© the remainder ‘of this difcourfe more ‘immediately.to you. 


eso Muh knew -you love,your King and Country... I know you re- 
vo rowS:gard thofe men under yourcommand, and, would wih to 


pe 
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¢ fee them fhining in the cae of thofe virtues which I have 
‘ been recommending. But yet, after all, this muft; in a 
‘ great meafure, depend upon yourfelves. : 


‘ If, then, you would defire to have any tie upon their 
confciences ; if you would wifh to fee them act upon prin- 
ciple, afd give you ‘any other hold of them than that of 
mere command—let me, Oh let me befeech ‘you, to culti- 
vate and propagate among them, with your whole influence 
and authority, a fublime fenfe of religion, eternity, ‘and re- 
deeming love; let the bright profpeéts of the gofpel’of. Je- 
fus be placed full before their eyes ; and let its holy precepts 
be inculcated frequently into their hearts! 


“nnnrnannanna @ 


‘ But, above all things, let the adorable name of the ever- 
lafting Jehovah be kept facred among you! glorified angels 
fall proftrate before it! the very devils themfelves tremble 
at it! .and fhall poor worms of earth ; dependent on a pulfe 
for every breath of being; furrounded with dangers innu- 
merable ; marching forth in the very fhadow of death; to- 
day here, and to-morrow in eternity—fhall they dare to 
blafpheme that holy name, before which all nature bends in 
adoration and awe? Shall they forget their abfolute depen- 
dence upon it for all they have, and all they hope to have? 


« Alas! when the name. of our Great.Creator is become 
thus familiar, and proftituted to every.common fubjeét, what 
name fhall we invoke.in the day of danger? To what re- 
fuge fhall we fly amidft the various preflures of life? to 
whofe mercy fhall we lift up our eyes in the hour of death? 
and into whofe bofom confign: our fouls, when we launch 
forth into the dark precinéts of eternity ? : 


*« Once more, then, I befeech you, let the name of the 
Lord be holy among you ; elfe have you no fure foundation 
for virtue.or goodnefs; none for dependence upon Provi- 
dence ; none for the fanctity of an oath ;..none. for faith, 
nor truth, nor ‘¢ obedience for confcience-fake,” _ 
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‘ Next to religian anda fovereign regatd to: the honour 


£ and glory of your great Creator, _ it will be‘ of the-utmoft 
_“ importance to cultivate, in yourfelves, ‘and ‘thofé tndér yoy, 


«’a noble, manly, and ‘rational enthafiaftn in “the glorioys 


* caufe wherein» yow:are engaged; founded on a thorough 
'* conviétion: of its,being the canfe of juftice,, the Proteftapt 


-* caufe, ‘the caufe.of virtue and freedom.on_ earth, 


* Animated by this fablime principle, what wonders have 
© not Britons performed ? ‘How have they rifenj thestérrorof 
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© ‘the earth ; the prote¢tors of the opprefled; the avengers of 
« juftiee, and the fcourge of tyrants? How have the. fons 
© of rapine and violence fhrunk before them, confounded and 
* overthrown! Witnefs, ye Danube and Sambre, afd,thou 
© Baya, crimfoned in blood! bear witnefs and fay+-what was 
* it that fired our Williams and our Marlboroughs to deeds of 
‘ immortal renown? What was it that fteeled their hearts 
* .with courage, and edged their fwords with vitory? Was 
‘ itinot, under'God, an animating conviction of the juftice of 
‘ ‘their caufe, and an unconquerable paffion for libertys 
$ andthe purity of the Proteftant faith ? 


€ And do you think now, Gentlemen, that the caufé 
“ wherein ,you are engaged, is lefs honourable, Jefs impor- 
* tant; or that lefs depends on the fwords you draw? Noy 
* Gentlemen! I will pronounce it before heaven and earthy 
*ithat from thedays of our Alfreds, our Edwards, and our 
« Henries,.downwards, the Britifth fword was never unfheath- 
“ ed-im a-moreglorious or more divine caufe than at prefent ! 

* Look routid:you! behold.a country vaft in extent, mer-~ 
* cifulimitsclimate, exuberant in. its foil, the feat of plenty, 
‘.the garden of the Lord! behold it given to us and to our 
* pofterity, to propagate virtue, to cultivate ufeful arts, and 
* to fpread abroad the pure evangelical religion of Jefus ! be- 
“ hold colonies founded in it !. Proteftant colonies ! free colo- 
© nies? Britifh colonies! Behold them exulting in their lis 
‘ ‘berty.; flourifhing in commerce; the arts and fciences plant- 
© ed in'them ; ‘the gofpel preached ; and in fhort the feeds of 
‘ happinefs ‘and glory firmly rooted, and growing up among» 
‘€ themt — 

«But, turning from this. profpeét for a moment, look to 
* ‘the other hand! direct your eyes to the weftward! there 
© behold Popith perfidy, Preth erty, and Savage barba- 
“ rity, leagued in triple combination, advancing to deprive us 
‘S of thofe. exalted bleffings, or to circumfcribe us,in the pof+ 
© feffion of them, and make the land too {mall for us and the 
Scinereafing multitude. of our pofterity ! 


Oh Britons ! Oh Chriftians ! what a profpect is-this ! if 
** is odious to the-view, and horrible to relate. See, in the 
“* van, a fet of fierce favages hounded forth againft us, from 
“¢ ‘their dark lurking places; “brandifhing their murderous 
“* Knives, fparing neither age nor féx ; neither the hoary fire, 
* nor the hop ful fon ; neither the tender virgin, nor the help- 
“*:lefbabe:’ Ten-thoufand furies follow behind, and clofe up 
e*ighefcene | griin fuperftition, lording it oyer .confcience ! 
383 bleody perfecution fhaking her iron fcourge! and gloomy 


¢ error 








error feducing the unwary foul! while, in the midft and all 
around, is heard the voice of lamentation and mourning 
and woe; religion bleeding under her ftripes! virtue ba- 
nifhed into a corner! commerce bound in chains, and di- 
‘berty in fetters of iron! 
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¢ But look again, gentlemen! between us and thofe evils, 
there is yet a {pace or gap left! and, in that gap, amo 
others, you ftand; a glorious phalanx! a royal. regiment! 
a royal American regiment! a regiment formed by the beft 
of kings for the nobleft of purpofes! and formed to conti- 
nue, perhaps, for thefe purpofes, the avengers of liberty 
and protectors of juftice in this new world, throughout all 
generations ! 
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© And now is not my aflertion proved ? Confidered in thie 
light, does it not appear to yourfelves that never, from the 
firft of time, was a body of Britons engaged in a more. glo- 
rious caufe than you are at prefent; nor a caufe on whofe 
iffue more depends? You are not led forth.by wild ambi- 
tion, nor by ill-grounded claims of right, nor .by falfe no- 
tions of glory. But, confign’d to you is the happinefs of 
the prefent age and of late pofterity. You wear upon your 
{words every thing that is dear and valuable tous, as men 
and as chriftians. And upon your fucceis it depends, per- 
haps, whether the pure religion of the gofpel, ftreaming 
uncorrupted from its facred fource, rational, moral and.di- 
vine, together with liberty and all its concomitant bleffings, 
fhall finally be extended over thefe American regions 5 oF 
whether they fhall return into the bondage of idolatry, and 
darknefs of error for ever ! 
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‘-In fuch an exalted and divine .caufe, let your hearts be- 
tray no doubts nor unmanly fears. hang the profpect 
may look dark againft us, and though the Lord may juftly 
think fit to punifh us for our fins, yet we may firmly truft 
that he will not wholly give up the proteftant-caufe ; but 
that itis his gracious purpofe, in due time, to. add to.the 
reformed church of Chrift,” ‘* the Heathen for an.inheri- 
tance, and the uttermoft parts of the earth fora pofleffion.” 
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The fubje& of the fifth difcourfe is, the planting the ci.” 


ences, and the propagation of the gofpel in America ; :it,was 
delivered before the truftees, mafters, ftudents, and fcholarg 
of the college and academy af Philadelphia, May 175.4757 
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being the firft anniverfary commencement in that plage, te- . 


gether with a charge to the candidates who then ebtained their 
degrees. | 


Rey. July 1759. F oe 
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66 A Colleton of the yearly Bills of Mortality. 
In the fixth, the author fhews the duty of praifing God for 


fignal mercies and deliverances ; it was preached in Trinity- 
Church, New-York, September 17, 1758, on occafion of 
the remarkable fuccefs of his majefty’s arms in America, dur- 
ing that campaign. 


The appendix contains the three following pieces ;—An 
earneft Addrefs to the Colonies, particularly thofe of the fou- 
thern diftrict, on the opening of the campaign, 1758;—An 
Account of the College and Academy of Philadelphia ;—and 
A philofophical Meditation, with a religious Addrefs to the 


Supreme Being. R 


a 
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A Calleétion of the yearly Bills of Mortality, from 1657 to 1758 
tnclufrve. Together with feveral other bills of an earlier date. 
Zo which are fubjoined, 1. Natural and Pelitical Obfervations 
an the Bills of Mortality. By Capt. John Graunt, F. R. S. 
veprinted from the fixth edition in 1676. 11. Another Effay in 
political Arithmetic, concerning the growth of the city of London; 
with the meafures, periods, caufes, and confequences thereof. By 
Sir William Petty, Knt. F. R. S. reprinted from the edi- 
tion printed at London in 1683. Il. Obfervations on the 


paft Growth and prefent State of the City of London ; reprinted 


from the edition printed at London in 1751; with a continu- 
ation of the tables to the end of the year 1757. By Corbyn 
Morris, Efq; F.R.S. IV. A comparative View of the Dif~ 

a of al and a Table of the Probabilities of Life, for 


a an 
the laft Thirty Years. By J. P. Efq; F. R. 8. 4to. 9s. Boardsy’ 


Millar. 


NHE four numbered tracts, which compofe the latter 
part of this book, having appeared in former editions, 

it is foreign to our purpofe to take any notice of them upon 
this re-publication. What comes under our prefent cogni- 
zance is the collection of bills of mortality ; certainly a really, 
-#hough not a very apparently, ufeful regifter. As we have 
neither time, inclination, nor any prefent motive for confi- 
dering or comparing the tables themfelves; we apprehend it 
will fuffice, on a fubject which, to the majority of readers, 
will appear fo very dry and uninterefting, if we only prefent 
them with an abftract of the general obfervations which oc-. 
curred to the compilers of the tables, and are mentioned ia 


the preface. 
Thefe tables commence with the year 1593: but as, at 
that time, bills of morality were only made occaficnally, at 
, , tunics 
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times of the plague; it was not until the year 1603 that re+ 
gular weekly bills commenced, which have been continued, 
to the prefent time, : 


But though bills of mortality commenced at that time, yet 
they were but partial ones; fince the number of parifhes now 
included within them, was taken in at various times ;°and 
it was not till the year 1746, that the addition of St. Mata:: 
thew, Bethnal-green, compleated the prefent number. 


Thefe bills have not arrived to us in an uninterrupted fuc- 
ceflion, many being loft ; which the publifher invites any pof- 
feflor of to communicate, to add to the work. Nor are thofe 
now preferved, kept fo exact asmight be withed, 


The bills, even in their compleateft form, will afford. but. 
an imperfect guefs at the {tate of the metropolis at the time's 
fince they comprehend only baptifms of thofe of the eftabJifh- 
ed religion, the numerous bodies of diffenters heing entirely 
excluded. ‘Their regifter of deaths is not-more perfect, fince 
it includes only thofe buried according to the rites of the 
church of England. The one omifion will not balance the 
other ; as more are buried according to, the church of :Eng- 
Jand, than are baptized into it; anda confiderable number of 
all forts are now carried from London to be interred in othe 
country. Addtothis, that thofe buried in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dra], Weftminfter-abbey, the Temple Church, St. Peter’s ad 
Vincula in the Tower, the. Rolls, and Lincoln-Ian Chapel, 
the Charter-houfe, and other places, are taken into,ne account. 
It were to be wifhed, that they were continued upon a more 
exact plan, 4a) 


Tait. 


In their prefent ftate, however, we learn, that though the 
city’ of London has been free from the plague, for neari@ \ 
century paft; yet, before the lait plague, there were but fey 
yearly bills without it: “which countenances a doubt of its 
being imported from other countries, Since, were it introw: 
duced with our merchandize, our imports being confiderabl 
ms-e fince that time, by the increafe of our trade ;'-we fer 


have more infection brought’among us now, than we ufed to 


have. But)one evident-caufe of this-happy alteration, appears 
to be the more open’ and commodious plin upon which the 
city of London was built, after the dreadful, though fortu- 
nate, fire which ‘immediately fucceeded the latt: plague: ‘the: 
inhabitants not’ being crouded fo clofely: together as formerly, 
Thus, perhaps, it isowing to its being more thinly peopled than . 
the reft. of the world, that America has never yet. beenwwifited 
with the plague, while the crouded and filthy cities of Cairo 
and Conftantinople are feldom free from if, Another, and 
F 2 probably 
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68 Homs’s Medical Fags and Experiments. 
probably the moft effectual, prefervative is the great plenty of 


water conducted to every houfe, and wafhing the ftreets inte 
the common fewers; thereby conftantly hindering the ten- 
dency to putrefaction. There are many more judicious re- 
marks to be found in this preface, which will be ufeful to 
thofe who more peculiarly ftudy the fubjects treated of in this 


volume. N 


Medical Faéis and Experiments. By Francis Home, JZ. D. 
Fellow of the Rayal College of Phyficians in Edinburgh. 8vo. 
4s. Lound. Millar, &c. 





R. Home baving premifed, in a fhort advertifement, 

that a book of faéts and experiments is the moft ufeful 

in the medical art, {peaks of this publication in the following 
terms :—* ‘The cafes contain fomething fingular in the fymp- 
© toms or in the cure. I have felected thofe chiefly which 
‘ ended unfuccefsfully, as they afford the fulleft picture of the 
© difeafe, as they often teach more than thofe which havea 
© contrary iflue, as they fhew the fallacy of trufting to a few 
© obfervations in the cure of difeafes, as they teach us not to 
© be too fanguine in our hopes and promifes, and as they will 
© at leaft procure credit, which has not always happened to 
© cafes that were moft fuccefsful.’ | 


It muft be acknowledged, this method of a phyfician’s pub- 
lifhing his own fallibility and-ill fuccefs has a very antique. and’ 
unfafhionable, but a moft honeft and candid appearance ; and 
feems to proceed rather from liberal philanthropy than con- 
tracted felf-love. It naturally introduces the refleGtions whieh 
Dr. Home frequently makes at the conclufion of fome of the 
unfuccefsful cafes ; by querying, among other things, if fuch 
a medicine or evacuation, which had been ufed, had been 
omitted ; or if fuch as had becn omitted had been ufed, whe- 
ther a different event might not have been the refult ? In feme- 
thing of this kind we apprehend every thoughtful and confct-f 
entious phyfician muft exercife himfelf on many an unfuccels- 
ful cataftrophe, (efpecially if it was unexpected) in the court 
of his practice, by conflidering, whether he could with any 
thing added, omitted, or altered in his conduct throughout} 
the cafe, for his future regulation in fimilar ones. Our At 
thor having alfo very generally exhibited his procefs and pit- 
{criptions in every inftance, and ingenuoufly fhewn us what ha 
an apparently evil or good effect, and what did not finall} 
avail againft the difeafe, has left fuch obfervatioas on his prat 
tice 
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ice within the power of all his medical readers, many of 
whom, he muft expect, will judge diverfly of it in fome of the 
cafes. But perhaps there is no being ftritly honeft, without 
fome degree of fortitude, fome meafure of a philofophical in- 
difference about cenfure, where a man has been confcious of 
intending perfectly well; and has exercifed his abilities to 
their utmoft. Such a rare perfon, indeed, will be capable of 
enjoying no mean gratification from a 1eflexion, that if he 
fhould have committed any material errors in his profeffion, 
(which he could never intend to do) that difcovery of them, 
which his candour has empowered others to make, may ter- 
minate in the good of his {pecies. : 


The work confifts of three parts; the firft of which is ftiled 
Epidemics, which Epidemics are to be confidered as occurring 
to the Britifh army in Flanders, from 1742 to 1748. Hence 
this part of his performance fhould feem particularly calculated 
for the perufal of phyficians and furgeons in a camp. He 
gives three inftances of the flow fever, as he calls that of— 
42, of which two were fatal; and he confiders the dampnefs 
of their barracks as caufing it, by relaxing their fibres, 


and {topping perfpiration. 


He afcribes the epidemic fever in the army at Dettingen 
in 1743, tothe greater heat of the fummer in Germany and 
Flanders than in England. It appeared in December as a re- 
mittent, but became continual in January, (for he fuppofes 
both the fame difeafe) the crifis happened the 6th, 7th, or 


- 8th day by a plentiful bleeding at the nofe, or a profufefweat- 
‘ing. This fection direéts fome cautionary rules with regard 


to heat and cold in a camp, which feem prudent and cecono- 
mical, fome of them being deduced from plain obfervation 


‘and thermometers: it has no particular caie of the difeafe, 


but contains the general treatment of it. It was» confiderab- 
ly fatal in proportion to the numbers it feized. 


The remittent at Boifleduc, in 1748, was extremely epi- 
demic, not more than thirty men out of a whole regiment 


_being exempted from it; but the proportion dying was only 


one in twenty. Dr. Home confiders the huntidity of the air, 
and of the fituation, as its original caufe. : 


One feétion of this firft part is employed on the Smal]-pox, 
which was epidemic among:the Britifh troops quartered in Hol- 
landin 1747. Our Author repeatedly tried the purging me- 
thod in the fecondary fever without fuccefs. He gives an ex- 
traordinary inftance, p. 94. of a girl, who, having been 
deeply pitted with the fmall-pox, caught them again, ina 
3 confluent 
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‘Stonfluent degree, by attending one in the difeafe. She had 
very little {pitting, and no fwelling of her hands; but is faid 

‘to have-had them four times larger than thofe of two preced- 

- ing patients who died. She’recovered, and is affirmed to have 
been in fio dafiger. This, fi uppoting it to have been the genuine 
{mal} l-pox, is very furprifing in moft refpects ; and differed greats 
ly tn the event from the very general confequence of fuch a de- 
‘gree of the confluent fmall-pox, without a fuitable falivation and 
tumour ; which inclines us to hefitate a little, as to the {pecific 
identity of the eruption ; though the gentleman feeing it muft 
judge beftof it. Suppofing it truly variolous, it was a moft ex- 
traordinary irregularity of the fmall-pox, and feems to hint, that 
morbid a8 well as'plaftic nature may have her Ju/us, her devia- 
tions, however rarely. The remaining fections of this «part 
contain an unfuccefsful cafe ina miliary fever; an anatomi- 
cal and praétical confideration of the glanders in horfes, and 
fome remarks on gun-fhot wounds. 


“The fecond part is entitled, Hiffories of Cafes, of which it 
tontains feveral, interfperfed with a few medical remarks, in 
feventcen feétions.” They had different events, but the greater 
number were fatal. A man in a low fever, after bleeding, 
bliftefs, ‘and bolus’s of caftor, with a camphorated emulfion, 
‘took James’s powder, ‘which threw him into an univerfal-fweat 

for fome hours, but did not prevent his dying the fame even- 
ing; ‘being the tenth day .of the difeafe. ‘The fixteenth fec- 
“tion gives the author’s own cafe,. which he calls:an inflamma- 
tion of the cortical part of the brain; and.as he ftill lives and 
writes, fuppofing it really fuch, this muft imply the fallibility 
of Boerhaave’s judgment, in fuppofing death the certain‘and 

. fudden confequence of fuch a difeafe, faying *, 82° morbus in- 
jiammatorius maturius petat cerebrum, quis ejus fuppurationem ex- 

~ peGabit,- nam mors flatim fequitur. We may fubmit the diffe- 
rent fentiments of thefe two phyficians to the decifions of our 
medical readers ;, but it, were unjuft, on fuch an occafion, to 

_ omit. the anatomical. evidence which Dr. Home gives, on 
opening the fcull of a horfe-guard man, who dicd of a flow 
fever. in 19425 where ‘ little obfervable, except a leaden co- 

* leur on the concave part.’ the liver, appeared in the abdomen 
«© or. thercw : but finufes were found in each lobe of the brain, 
_ Sfulkofia green pus, thick in fome places, and thin in others, 
* which had eat its way intothe ventricles, and filled them to 
“© the quantity of about four ounces. - Some matter was like- 
-* .wife obferved inthe ccrebcllum, -where the Jeaft diforder,’ he 
i wddsy ‘-has hitherto been look’d on as mortal,’ concluding, ‘i 


® Prax. Vol. V. P. 309» be 
overtur 
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© overturns the doétrine of the fchools.’ See p. It, 12, 23. 
We fhall only fubmit the following conjecture here, that as 
it is faid, “he had been in this flow fever for a month, and 
¢ complaining fome time of a fmall pain in his head, till he 
« was fent to the hofpital, where he continued two days in a 
* low way, was feized with light convulfions and died.’—T hat 
he might die very quickly after the brain became thus affected, 
which was not the original difeafe, but the fatal fupervening 
fymptom ; and poffibly in fo foft a part, fuppuration may. fuc- 
ceed inflammation much fooner than ina flefhy one; (though fuch 
a delicate fubftance as the brain fhould not be admitted to col- 
liquate or refolve into a pus-like confiftence without a preced- 
ing inflammation) as the low way in which the patient con- 
tinued till his convulfions appeared, and his freedom from any 
furor or delirium, neither of which are mentioned, may incline 
fome phyficians to doubt of an actual inflammation of the brain, 
or of its membranes, in this cafe. 


In Dr. Home’s own cafe, he complained of a. pain in the 
head from the beginning. ‘This was attended the next.day 
by a fever, which abated by degrees without any vifible crifis, 
and left him exceeding weak. He had taken odie and falt of 
wormwocd, but acknowleges the heating nervous medicines 
were hurtful. He fuppofes, however, in the very next fec- 
tion, p. 214, * that the white fediment in his own cafe, and 
‘in one of the low fevers mentioned in this feGtion, arofe 
‘ from fome flight fuppuration of the brain, and that nature 
© was carrying off the matter by urine.’ Wonderful reco- 
veries, indeed, may have been efteéted through very untrace~ 
‘able circuits; and whoever contemplates the exclufion of a 
fuppurated brain, by the out-let of the kidnies, will probably 
think it as obfcure a road as any. - 


But we haften from this fecond part, which feems a collec- 
tion from.our Author’s diary, or adverfaria, whetein’ many 
cafes occur of very moderate utility and information, to the 
third and laft part, entitled Experiments, which contains four 
fections, the firft of which.is employed on the proportionate 
velocity of the blood, and -heat of the human body) in mor- 
bid cafes. ‘Thefe obfervations are followed by fome corolla- 
ries, to which we refer, p. 226, 227. From his-expériments 
on the #itrum-murale, he concludes’ it'te be a foffil ‘alkali, 
mixed with a little volatile alcaline falt, or a principle, thar, 
with fire, gives that falt. ‘The volatility of this alcatine falt, 
however, he foon after aferibes to his collecting: this mural 
nitre from a bog-houfe, that is, undoubtedly, from the walfs 
ef one, to make it mural: and he judges the alkaline falt ro 
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be compounded from the nitrous acid in the air, intimately 
mixed with the calcarious earth of the lime-walls. The third 
fection contains iome ftatical experiments on the quantity of 
infenfible perfpiration, under different circumftances, in Scot- 
land. To thefe we refer our Readeis without any inference, 
as Dr. Home himfelf does in the following judicious reflec 
tion.—* I arh very fenfible how dangerous a thing it is to 
draw general conclufions from one, or a few particular ex- 
periments; efpecially where fuch a vaft variety of circum- 
{tances ought to be regarded, before we come to a deter- 
mination. I am convinced that others, who have engaged 
in this fubjecét, erred on this account, and attributed to one 
caufe what belonged to another. I think it, therefore, bet- 
ter to deliver the naked experiments, and leave every onc 
to judge for himfelf,’ 


The fourth and laft fe&tion, which concludes the book, 
treats of the meafles at Edinburgh, in 1758, and of their ino- 
culation, which Dr, Home firft attempted. As this promifes 
fomething new and curious to the republic of medicine, we 
chave been the more fummary in regard to the former parts of 
this performance. After premifing, that not above one in 
twelve of the infected died: he gives us a cafe of the meafles, 
which brought on a pulmonary or hectical confumption, 
that did not difappear till the September following the month of 
February, on the fixteenth of which the patient was feiz’d. 
About the 11th or y2th of March $ the fever continuing much 
the fame, her relations gave her James’s powder, a third of a 
dofe twice; the firft raifed a partial fweat on her, which 
foon went off; about three hours after, fhe got the fecond 
dofe, which puked her once, and purged her twelve times. 
That night fhe was more reftlefs than ufual, her cough 
drier, her pulfe weaker, and her throat was inflamed. The 
fecond day after, fhe got-another dofe, which puked and 
purged her, Thefe three nights the flept almoft none. It 
was plain, from the heétic nature of this fever, that fweat- 
ing could do her nofervice: itdidherharm. PP. 260, 261. 
We are no ways defirous to contrac the benefits this famous 
noftrum can really procure, but we have cited from this trea- 
tife two inftances, in one of which it is evident it did no 
good ; ; and not finprob: able it was hurtful in the other.—Thefe 
‘are fuch inftances, as a patentee or proprietor is never at the 
‘expence of affording us, though the public is equally interefted 
to know all the confcquences, and to {trike a balance on com- 
‘puting and confidering the good and bad ones—But to return 
to the inoculation of the meailes. 
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Our Author fays, ps 255, contrary to what we have known 
or heard hitherto, that it was not an uncommon thing for 
thefe ‘meafles to attack the fame fubject twice; of which he 
had two cafes, and he was told fome had them thrice, Not- 
withftanding which, fome tragical events put him on feveral 
experiments of inoculating them. As there was no morbil- 
lous pus, and he could not procure a fufficient quantity of the 
fcaly matter, as he terms it, to inoculate, he did it from the 
blood itfelf, which he calls the magazine of epidemic difeafes. 
He chofe the blood to infeé&t from thofe who had the moft fe- 
ver, and the day after the turn of the meafles, and generally 
preferred that taken from the cytaneous veins amongft them. 
He inoculated both arms, and fuffered the incifions to bleed a 
quarter of an hour before he applied his morbillous bloody 
cotton, permitting them to remain three days in the orifices. 
It feems none of thefe circumftances are neceflary to variolous 
inoculation, the moft proper incifions for which would rarely 
bleed fo long, if permitted. Dr. Home made thirteen expe- 
riments of this practice, the laft of which, however, was only 
an imitation of the worft, the Chinefe manner, of imparting 
the fmall-pox. Of thefe experiments, the firft, third, fourth, 
fifth, fixth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth took, being 
nine in thirteen, or rather fifteen, as the Chinefe method was 
tried on three fubjeéts. ‘The fecond inoculated with morbil- 
lous blood, ten days drawn, did not take: though fome of 
the others thus infected were fo, from blood of fourteen days 
old. It took the natural meafles two months after. The 
feventh, inoculated with blood five weeks old, did not take, 
The eighth, infus’d with blood of fix days old, from a patient 
in a high degree of the meafles, had fome fymptoms the 
fixth day, and a bleeding at the nofe the eighth and ninth, 
but no eruption. Our author was afterwards told, the girl 
had the meafles two years before, and that her mother had 
{ubmitted her to the experiment for lucre. The tenth, whe 
toook in July (as they were inoculated from March to Au- 
gut inclufive) had the meafles again in Auguft: this fecond 
infection Dr. Home is for afcribing alfo to his inoculation, 
becaufe the child was feized with a fwelling of the parotid 
glands after the firft meafles, whence he fuppofes all the mor- 
billous matter not carried off by the eruptions. Befides, as he 
avers his having feen feveral cafes in the natural way, where 
he fuppofes one infection to have produc’d two eruptions ; he 
queries, why the like may not happen to thofe inoculated ? 
—Doubtlefs it may, from very fimular conftitutions ; but had 
this been the cafe of thofe inoculated for the fmall pox, it 
ts likely that beneficial praétice muft have grown into a very 
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early difufe. The thirteenth experiment was made on twe 
children, by letting fome cotton remain fometime in the nofe 
of a meafly patient the fourth day of eruption, and then put- 
ting it into the nofe of the fubject to be infected, to remain 
an hour there. ‘This had no eftect, any more than the meaf- 
ly blood applied in the fame manner. We are not a little 
farpri2’d, that, on this curious occafion, it never occurr’d to 
Dr. Home to make a tryal of inoculating with the acrid 
lymph or humour, diftilling fo copioufly from the eyes of 
moft patients in this difeafe ; efpecially as he has obferv’d p. 
285, 286, * The principal action of the morbillous matter 
“ appears to be on this faline humour fecreted from the glan- 
© dula lachrymalis.’ What humour then is fo likely to be the 
peculiar Nidus and vehicle’ of morbillous contagion, and fo 
analogous to the matter. of the variolous puftules? Befides, 
there was no want of this humour, which muft fave the par- 
ty, to be infected from, the little pain or dread of {carificati- 
on ;_ fince we are told in the third experiment, p. 274, 
© A great quantity of water comes out of her eyes, fo that 
‘ fhe wets many cloths in the day.’ Does not this plainly 
hint, that the lymph or ferum feems originally infected in this 
difeafe, rather than the red blood, which may be only medi- 
ately and lightly affected ; and this may lead us to difcern 
why no fuppuration attends morbillous eruption. Very light 
water evaporated leaves little fediment: the pure abftracted 
element, we may. imagine, would leave none. But if any 
vifcid or faline fubftance were fufpended in it, we muft expedct 
fenfible proofs of fuch, on fubftracting confiderably from their 
menftrum. 3 


Upon the whole of morbillous inoculation, it looks as if 
we might divide it, like the politicians in the rehearfal, in- 
to three queftions. Confidering then, how often the applica- 
tion of meafly blood was ineffe€tual, which was three times 
in twelve by incifion, and once by one intrufion of it into 
the nofe: and corifidering alfo,; that cotton conveyed from 
the nofe of a meafly patient into that-of'a fubject, fail’d as 
often as intruded, which was but twice, the firft queftion 
‘will be—With what humour or medium fhall a morbillous 
‘expectant, as he may be call’d, be inoculated ? Confidering 
next, that thefe meafles may be had twice, and even thrice, 
as Dr. Home allows, the fecond queftion is—How often the 
fubje& is to be inoculated and reinoculated, in order to be 
fully fecure from the meafles? And as the tryals were made 
but upon fifteen fubjects, of whom but nine took ; and the 
natural difeafe deftroys but one in twelve, the laft queftion is 
—Whether he fhould be inoculated at all? Doubtlefs the 
inecus 
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inoculated fhould amount to a number, out of which the na- 
tural difeafe ordinarily deftroys fome or feveral, to give any 
rational countenance and determination to a purfuit of it. 
However, as the Dr. tells us in his fifth corollary, that the 
cough almoft totally difappears in the artificial’meafles ; this 
may deferve fome attention, as more have been fuppos’d to 
die by the ill impreffions left on the breaft and lungs after the 
zat’, than during their acute and febrile procefs, | 


Thus have we endeavour’d to prefent our readers with an 
idea of this mifcellaneous performance, confifting of 288 pa- 
ges. We have fpecify’d with pleafure the ingenuous motives 
the Dr. profefles for publifhing it; and wifh we could with 
equal juftice approve the manner and execution of it; which, 
if we are to compare this book with fome former accep- 
table tracts of Dr. Home’s, he feems to have been lefs folici- 
tous about in the prefent inftance. In fact he appears to be 
rather blameably inattentive to expreffion and idom here : for 
as to any litile crudity or indigeftion in meer notes or Adver- 
faria; of which many of his cafes feem to confift, we could 
overlook thefe on account of the probity with which he re- 
lates the unhappy events ; and detatls the medicines and the re- 
gimen, which prov’d at leaft unavailing, and which he is 
candid enough to fuggeft, might be fometimes erroneous. But 
as this author’s former productions were in very intelligible, 
and not inelegant Englifh, we apprehend the diale& of the 
prefent book 1s rather, as the Hibernian exercife terms it, 
advancing backwards; and having had a former occafion or 
two of approving him, we think he fhould have recollected 
the good claffical axiom—Nee minor eff virtus quam quaerere 
parta tueri. We are well aware, that as language itfelf is lo- 
cal, the very correctnefs and elegance of it are, in fome fort, 
relative alfo; and certain words and idioms are as right in 
Edinburgh, as very different ones are in London. But when 
a book, whofe fubject is fuppos’d to be interefting, is pub- 
lifh’d in the laft place as well as the firft, it feems expedi- 
ent, that its language and idiom fhould be that of a. great 
majority of thofe to whom. it is addrefs’d: and. however 
perfong may commonly difcourfe,,.all valuable and_fcientific 
books publifh’d in Great Britain ought to be in proper Englifh, 

For want of this,. we were ignorant, what a grewiug, and a 
grewing fit was, which occur not feldom, till.a Scotch gentle- 
man affured us, it was a fhivering or horror. We_ are. often 
told, the patient thought himfelf better or worfe of fuch or 
fuch a medicine.. Some are faid to begin to fuch a.medicine, 
omitting the word tae. A gentleman is faid,.p.:166, to be- 
gin ¢e milk; though we are prevented from fuppofing fuch an 
exer- 
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exercife prefcribed to him, by finding conferve of -rofes and 
coltsfoot-tea joined to it: notwithftanding which we are told 
—* his fever and fits went on confuming him till he died.” We 
are advifed, p. 173, that in an inflammation of the tefticle a 
cough ought to be /bunned, which would be a moft ufeful di- 
re€tion, could it always enable us tofhun it. We read of a pa- 
tient from a fracture, p. 180,» * that there was not any altera- 
€ tion upon him, no new fymptoms, convulfions, or palfy upon 
¢ any part, no inflammation or {welling upon his eyes. This 
reminds us of another northern application of this particle, viz. 
Mr. A. is to be married upon Mrs. B. which fome may think 
more defenfible than Mrs. B’s being married upon Mr. A; 
though this expreffion is alfo ufed. “Ivhe word got isin high 
credit with our Author. Thus one got a purge, one got a 
vomit, one got a blooding, one got a blifter, &c. and man 

who were to be patients, though namelefs, undoubtedly got a 
venereal difafter. The Doétor, in his own cafe never got 
paflage but with am injection, which word he conftantly ufes 
for a ghffer, though this laft word fhould be retained, to dif- 
tinguifh it from fuch injections as are applied to different parts. 
In the fame cafe, p. 188, the Doétor tells us, his head was 
carried, for which we fhould fay, he was /ght-headed. We 
are told, p. 216, of a patient in the fmall-pox, who was al- 
lowed wine, ‘ that he agreed with it.—by which we hear he 
did not quarrel with his good liquor, and underftand it did 
not difagree with him. Many other fuch idioms, which found 
very uncouthly here, occur much too often throughout this 
performance, and give too much colour to thofe whofe feve- 
rity may exceed their judgment, to treat the whole as mean or 
trivial, For our own part, we can truly aver, we fhould 
have been better pleafed with the abfence of thefe. blemifhes, 
than we can be with felecting this fample of them, tho’ we 
think ourfelves oblig’d to mention it. At the fame time we 
are not unmindful of that decent appearance the doétor had 
hitherto made in the Republick of letters ; and we are con- 
{cious of having confider’d his prefent work with all that can- 
dour to which a candid writer has an equitable claim. His 
‘general ftyle will appear fufiiciently from our citations in it. 


K 


Chronographie Afiatice et Egyptiace {pecimen. In guo—t1 Ori- 
go Chronologia xx Interpretum inveftigatur ;-—2. Confpectus to~ 
tius Operis exhibitur. 8vo. 28. 6d. fewd. Cooper. 





AVING had a former occafion + to take notice of the 
importance of chronology to hiftory, and the neceflary 


+ See Review Vol. xi. p. 380. 
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relation they have to each other; let it fuffice at prefent to 
obferve, that the perplexities attending chronological refearch- 
es are evident from the uncertainty we are ftill in with refpec 
to the precife dates of the moft remarkable tranfactions that 
have occurred in the earlier ages of the world, notwithftand- 
ing the endeavours of fo many refpectable writers that have 
heretofore traverfed this path of literature. 


That our author has devoted much time and attention to 
chronological enquiries, may reafonably be prefumed, from 
the account he gives of his former} produétions: the favour- 
able reception they met with from the learned, he fays, has 
induced him to profecute his labours on the fame fubjeé&t. His 
plan is copious and extenfive ; it commences from the creati- 
on*, and undertakes to afcertain all the moft memorable epo- 
chas for the {pace of 5500 years fucceeding. As this is a peri- 
od wrapt up in the greateft obfcurity, if our author’s execu- 
ction is but equal to his engagement, his, work muft un- 
doubtedly be a very acceptable prefent to every friend of 
learning.—Himfelf fha!l declare the nature and extent of his 
arduous undertaking. 


‘ In hoc opere veram et indubiam chronologie Lxx inter- 
* pretum originem inveftigavimus ; antiquitates Chaldzorum, 


t Thefe publications were all in Englifh, but not having had 
an opportunity of feeing either of them, we have fubjoined the au- 
thor’s own account of them in his own words.— The firft appeared 
twenty-two years ago; and in the prefent pamphlet is entitled 
* Differtatiuncula deh floria Arie circa verfionem Jeripture facrae ex 
Hebrao :n formonem Grecum per Lxx interpretes. In ea, de fince- 
ritate et autheritate, quam hiftoria illa pre fe fert, fufe differui- 
mus ; objectiones adverfariorum diluimus; eorumque viciflim er- 
* rores retexuimus.’—The fecond was publifhed two years afterwards 
under a title thus tranflated. ‘ Critica examiwatio evangeliorum S 
Matthzi e¢ S Luce de anno natali Domini et Salvatoris moftri Jelu 
Chrifti: in qua demonftramus quod Jefus Chriftus natus fit 25to 
Decembris, anno urbis Rome condite 750; anno ara Nabonaffari 
745 5 annoque 1 Olymp. 194 "—In 1741, Diffrtatio de Chronolo- 
gia Lxx Interpretum: In qua probamus, quod, fecundum rationes 
veterum Hebrcorum effluxerint ab orbe eondito ad Chriflum natum an- 
mi 5500.’—In 1747, § Supplcmentum ad Differtationem de chronologia 
LXX interpretum: ad examen revocavimus antiguitates veterum 
Grecorum et Sinarum : Epochas eorum celebriores ad annos mundi 
fecundum Lxx interpretes reduximus; multofque cum veterum tum 
recentiorum de ¢7s errores correximus.’ 


* The title of the general work is Chronographia Afiatica et E- 
-gyptiaca ab Orbe condito ad Chrifum natum fer annos 9500, ad 


hdem {criptorum vetuttiflimorum reftituta et illuflrata, Digerente 
Caroio PurLopao, 
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© Affyriorum, Medorum, Babyloniorum, et Perfarum, ad exe 
amen revocavimus ; Laterculos regum iftarum gentium {e~ 
cundum ordinem temporis, quo finguli imperarunt, difpo- 
fuimus ; et ex omnibus unam continuam regum in hac vel il- 
la gente feriem a difperfione gentium ad folutam a CyRO capti- 
vitatem Babylonicam contexuimus, et cum antiquitatibus vete~ 
rum Hebrzorum contulimus. 


"@Q awaaanaa 


‘ Porro, doctrinam veterum /Egyptiorum de Meftraim 
five Mifraim primo gentis conditore, et fuccefloribus ejus in 
/Egypto inferiori per 25 generationes ; de A/ene primo co- 
loniarum dd loca interiora Agypti duce, regni Thebani 
conditore et 38 fuccefloribus ejus ; de triginta dynaftiis Aa- 
nethonis ; de regibus paftoribus qui fubegerunt Tanim et 
Memphim; de peregratione filiorum Urael in FEgypto primo 
fub regibus paftoribus, et dein fub indigenis per 215 annos; 
doctrinam, inquam, veterum Aigyptiorum de hifce atque 
fimilibus, ex fragmentis hiftoricis que adhucdum fuperfunt, 
reje&is omnibus recentiorum conjecturis et hypothefibus, e- 
ruimus, explicuimus, et ad fua quaque loca et tempora re- 
duximus ; eorumque denique omnium plane mirandum cum 
antiquitatibus Hebraicis, Chaldaicis, Affyriacis, Medicis, 
Babylonicis et Perficis confenfum et harmoniam demonftra~ 
vimus. In his autem ad harmoniam redigendis nullas hypo- 
thefes fingimus ; nullas interpolationes admittimus ; teftimoniis 
veterum unicé adheremus. §. 


eonaenanennanAnanf fa & fF Af A A A 


It may well be prefumed that fuch a defign could not be 
executed within a very narrow compafs; our author ac- 
knowledges his work to have grown to fuch a fize, that it 
cannot be carried thro’ the prefs at a moderate expence, 
which he declares to be his motive for fubmitting this fpeci- 
men to the judgment of the learned, and according to their 
approbation or cenfure the fate of the whole is to be deter- 
mined. 


That we may contribute, as far as lies within the ins 
fluence of the Review, to the laudable purpofe of our truly 
learned and very induftrious author, we fhall lay befare our 
readers the purport of what he has now offered to -the 
public. . 


The difference that appears between the Hebrew text, and 
the feptuagint verfion in computing the ages of the antedi-. 
Juvian patriarchs, and their fucceflors to the birth of Abra- 
ham, 2 difference of 1380 years, and the further difagree- 


§ The above extract is printed exa@tly according to the original, 
and is intended to ferve aifo as a fpecimen of our author's ftyle. 
| meat 
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ment of Jofephus with either, has occafioned much confufion 
in the chronology of thofe early times, and has been em- 
ployed as a kind of artillery to deftroy the veracity of the 
S § and confequently to invalidate the evidence in favour of 
chriftianity. ‘Io reconcile thefe accounts is the profeffed in- 
tention of our author, which he attempts in the following 
manner. 


He contends, contrary to the opinion of many well receiv- 
ed writers on the fame fubject, that this difagreement is not 
occafioned by accident, negligence, or defign ; and produces 
feveral ftrong and unimpeachable evidences in fupport of the 
fubfequent afiertions.—1ft, That, according to Jofephus, the 
Jews were poflefled of hiftorical memoirs relative to them- 
felves exclufive of the .Hebrew fcripture, or the Greek verfi- 
on, called the feptuagint.—2d, That in the books employed 
by Jofephus in compiling his antiquities, the ages of the pa- 
triarchs were not defcribed in the fame manner as in the He- 
brew text or in the Greek verfion.—3d, That Jofephus in his 
antiquities has not defcribed the ages of the patriarchs agree- 
ably to the Hebrew or Greek text, but has adhered folely to 
the books given him by Titus Czefar after the deftruction of 
the fecond temple.—4th, That the books made ufe of by Jo- 
fephus began from the creation, and contained the hiftory of 
5000 years.—-sth, That the hiftorical memoirs employed by 
Jofephus, were in the cuftody of the priefts when the feven 
tranflated the Hebrew into Greek,--6th, That the greater credit 
is due to Jofephus from his fteady adherence to the original materi- 
als with which he wasfurnifhed.—7th, That the Jews, till the 
deftruétion of the fecond temple, had two methods of comput- 
ing time; one myftical or prophetical, the other natural and 
hiftorica].—8th, ‘That the myftical or prophetical computation 
was made. ufe of only b Mofés and the prophets, nor was 
it permitted to communicate it to the vulgar, or employ it in 
any fecular purpofes.—gth, That the natural and hiftorical 
reckoning began from the creation, andaccording to Jofephus, 
comprehended the {pace of 5,000 years, to the time of, Ar- 
taxerxes Longimmanus.—10th, That, whereas the ages of the 
patriarchs are calculated in Jofephus according to the natural 
computation, and taken from the antient writings that came 
accidentally to his hands; it may be concluded that the ages 
of the ‘patriarchs in the feptuagint verfion (which for the moft 
part agree with Jofephus) were determined from the hiftori- 
caf memoirs of the priefts extant in the library of the temple 
built by Nehemiah.—11th, That the difagreement between 
Jofephus and the feptuagint, principally may have proceeded 
from the former’s having made ule of lefs correct materials 
than the latter, and that it is not improbable that the more 
Correct copies might have perifhed or been loft before the 
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deftruction of the fecond temple.—12th, That the difference ° 
between the Hebrew text and Greek verfion does not arife » 
from the corruption of either one or the other, but only 
from Mofes’s having ufed the myftical and prophetical num- 
bers, and the Greek tranflators the natural and hiftorical 
numbers ; as more agreeable to the cuftom of other nations. * 


Such is our author’s folution of this chronological difficul- 
ty, whether it will be deemed fatisfactory we fhall not take up- 
on ourfelves to determine. If an apparent honeft intention, 
an‘uncommon portion of learning, and the ftrongeft proofs ’ 
of affiduous application to the fubjeét are not fufficient re« © 
commendations, any thing we might think proper to add in 
favour of this undertaking muft be ufelefs. Some a 
however is due to the author and the public for the delay of 
this article ; and to confefs the truth, the beft we can make 
is a bad one: it was committed to the care of a gentleman 
whofe avocations from the bufinefs of reviewing are many, 
and whofe indolence is but too frequently prevalent.——. 
A word more to our author before we take leave: it is re- 
commended to him to revife his figures: the fubdivifion of 
the fecond period, page 96 is calculated to comprehend the 
{pace of 1147, but which upon examination makes 100 | 
years more. 





ears. 
From the flood to th€defeCtion of Nimrod is J 
calculated at — “Sean 493 
From the defe&tion of Nimrod to the difperfion 40 
From the difperfion to the call of Abraham 714 
1247 


We do not undertake to rectify the error, but that 
there is one is very evident, and as this is the: bafis, fhould 
it be unfound, the fuperftruCture mutt fall. 


This fpecimen is followed by a view of the whole work, 
comprizing a copious and accurate table of contents ; but as 
an. abridgement of this. wouldbe an abfurdity, and as the whole 
is by far'too long for our infertion, we muft refer the curious 
to the original. ° 


* We have not given a literal tranflation of our author, as it 
would have extended the article to a greater length than our limits 


could, afford, 





N.B, The Foreign Books are deferred untill next month. 
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For JUL Y, 17509. 


MisceLLANEOUS, 


Art. 1. The Rife and Fall of Pot-Afbin America, addreffed to the 


Right Honourable the Earl of Hailifax. ato. 1s. Cabe. 


N our Review, Vol. XIII. p.'t55, we mentioned Mr’ Stephens’s 

Procefs for making Pot-ath, publithed in confequence of a parlia- 
mentary rewatd for his divulging the fecret, andas an encourage- 
ment for him to*préceed in his:endeavours to etlablifh, this valuable 
manufacture in our American Colonies. We were.at,that time in 
great h of feeing this important undertaking eftablithed on a per- 
manent. footing; but now, as friends to the trade and commerce. of 
our country, we have the mortification to find, by Mr, Stephens's 
prefent.narrative, that this public-fpitited {cheme has ‘been fuffered to 
fall to the gréund, for want of that farther fapport which the un- 
dertaker had reafon to expeét; and that both the projector and his, 
projeét have been ruined, through the oppofition he has met with, 
from people whofe intereft, or particular views, happened not to. agree 
with the profperity of an undertaking which had received the higheft 
countenance, and been juitly confidered as fo valuable a branch of 
our commerce, that it might, if fuccefsfully purfued, have been at- 
tended with a national faving of Oxe Hundred Thoufand Pounds per 
axnum.—One would almoft conclude, from the general fate of even 
our moft fuccefsful projectors, that Providence has not allotted them 
a compenfation in this world. Thus Middleton, to whom the city. 
of London is fo much obliged for the New River, and Lombe, who 
eftablifhed our Silk-mills, were, by the generous Publiz, left to feek 
their reward in heaven, where neither moth mor rufi doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break not through and fleal. 


Art. 2. The Caftle-Builders; or, the Hiftory of William Stephens, 
of the Sle of Wight, Efq; lately deceafed. A political Novel, 
never before publifhed in any language. 8vo. 28. 6d. Cabe. 


Inftead of a political novel, as its Author, perhaps, for political 
reafons, has entitled it, this feems to be the true hiftory of that fami- 
ly, of which Mr. Thomas Stephens (mentioned in the foregoing ar- 
ticle, relating to pot-ath) is one of the branches. He has, probably,’ 
publithed the Caftle-Builders, to thew, that himfelf js not the only 
Ohe of the family who has fuffered by engagimg in fchemes of.a pub- 
lic nature* : though, at the fame time, we mutt obferve, that Mr. Ste- 
phens, whom.we guefs to.be the Author of this hiflory, evidently 
does not mean. to cait the leaft.refle€tion on the memory of his wor- 


thy father, mentioned in the title; for that gentleman’s character is — 


here placed in the moft amiable light: and the ftory of his misforé 
tunes is fuch as cannot fail to excite the Reader's compaifion. 


* And alfo to evince the truth of this maxim, which he every where labours to 
CRablith, Tiat Party is a contrivance, only to ferve Parvatae INTEREST. 


Rev. July,1759. G Act. 
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Ast. 3. Ihe British Negotiator ; or, Foreign Exchanges made pera 
a fetily eafy. Containing tables Bis all the various courfes of Bx- 
. change from, and the Jeveral Coins equated of, Holland, Ham- 
~ burgh, Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, Venice, Leghorn, 
. , Genoa, Denmark, Poland, Sweden, Ruf, Treland. Together 
‘ with tables, and rules of Exchanges, p chew Afia, Africa, and 
America, or the Weft-Indies, and the Exchanges of the principal 
foreign nations with one another. Alfo Arbitrations of Exchan- 
ges, in a new and concife method applicable to bufnefs. Likewife 
the weights and meafures of free nations. To which are an- 
nexed, feveral mercantile tables, equally ufeful to foreign traders 
' and faétors, and to inland merchants and dealers: And ameffay 
on the nature and bufine/s of Exchanging in general is prefixed, 
by way of introduction. By S$. Thomas, Merchant. +35, 
Richardfon. 


This book, which appears pretty full, requires no farther account 
of it than what the title gives. Experience alone muft eftablith its 
character with the merchaat; who will attain the fureft knowlege of 
its value, by making trial of its utility. 


Art. 4. An Hour’s Amufement for the Belles and Beaux, prefent 
or abfent he St. Fames’s Park, on Sunday the 24th of Funt, 
1759. 8vo. rs. Mariner. 


The late extraordinary manner in which a celebrated lady of quality 
was attended, in her walk in St James’s Park, has furnifhed a wretch- 
ed fcribbler with an opportunity of trying to raife contributions on 
the public :. but he would do well to betake himfelf to fome honefter 
way of living, as he is totally unqualified to earn his bread by pam- 

~ phletteering. . 


~ Art. 5. Femima and Louifa. “In which is contained, feveral Pe 

‘ markable incidents relating to two ladies of diftinguifhed families 
and fortunes. Ina feries of Letters. ByaLady.  2mo. 4s. 
Owen. 


A faint imitation of Mr. Richard{on’s writings. We shall fay ne - 
More, as it is a lady’s production, - 


Art. 6. > The Mifcellaneous Works, in verfe and profe, of Mrs. 
~Mary Latter, of Reading, Berks. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Wilkie. 


_ , Thefexand the eircumftances of the Author, muft naturally exempt 
. ,her works fromthe feverity of ‘criticifm. As a woran, who wanted 
- qt, we hope fhe has had a good fubfcription ; but as a candidate for 
fame, (if fhe has any view of that fort) it is really unfortunate for 
Mrs. Latter, ‘that Mifs‘Jones and Mifs Carter. appeared: before her. 


Art. 7. The Trial at large of ‘Fobn Stevenfon, late of Bickertomy 
ju the county of Chefter, cheefe-faétor. ho was tried at Chef 
bey 
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ter-affizes, April 27, 17593 before Mr. Fuftice Swinnerten, 
and Mr, Juftice White, upon an indiftment for the murder of 
» Mr. Francis Elcgck, late of Nantwich, in the faid county, at- 
torney at law. With the arguments of the counfel on behalf of 


the crown, and for the prifoner; the obfervations of the it 
thereon ; and the facts [pecially found by the jury. Taken by 
Mr. Ralph Carter, of Nantwich, in Chefhiré 8vo.' 7 $, 
Middlewich: printed by James Schofield, and fold by 
Wilkie, in London, 

Art. 8. 4. popular Le&ture on. the Aftronomy and Philofophy o 
Comets. dn which the opinions. of L panic and bedeee, 
ries of Sir Lfaac Newton, relative to thofe bodies, gre introduced 
and explained. By Samuel Dunn, Mafer of an Academy at 

- Chelfea, Read to fome of the Author's pupils, unacquainted with 
the more intricate -parts of fpeculative mathematics.  8vo. 6d. 
Owen. 


A pamphlet much too brief, to make good the affertion in the 
title; which informs us, that the fubjects of it are imtraduced and ex 
plained, This le€ture introduces a number of detached heads or pro-. 
pofitions, to each of which an ms eeaerre is neceffary ; efpecially for 
pupils unacquainted with the mofe intricate parti of {peculative ma- 


thematics. N 


Art... Candid, or all for the bef. Tranflated from the French of 
AM. de Voktaire. 12m0. 1s, 6d. Nourfe, ! 


To thofe who are not very deeply read in the volume of the hu- 
man heart, and yet have fometimes indulged {peculation on the follies 
and foibles of mankind, it may appear ftrange, that men of wit and 

enius fhould fo feverely fee] negleét, or difapprobation, from fuch as 
they affeét to hold in the utmoft derifion aed contempt. A Writer 
of fuperior merit will make very little fcruple to avow, that the greater 
part of mankind are unequal to the tafk of comprehending his works, 
or relifhing their beauties: he defpifes them for it, in the highelt des 
gtee, and yet is, frequently, in the fame degree, angry with them, 
that they refufe to do juftice te that merit, of which he confefles they 
are incompetent judges. 


What fubjeéts for jeft and abufe have illiterate patrons been, in all 
ages! men of genius and literature would, neverthelefs, have all the 
nobility to be patrons: and yet, fhould any of them epee to en- 
courage an art, in which they are themfelves notorioufly ignorant, 
how would their liberality expofe them to ridicule? It isa mark of 
prudence, therefore, in thofe to.whom fortune hath given the meang 
of patronage, to encourage.no art or fcience but fuch as they theme 
felves, in fome meafure, underftand. Yet men of genius daily ftig- 
matize this pradence, as arifing from avarice, meannefs, or extravas 
gance. Nay, what is ftill more abfurd, the greater merit a Writer is 
polleffed of, the more ie profound are-his ideas, the ree 
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claim he ridiculoufly lays to the admiration of thofe, who are, in pro. 

Oftion as his merit increafes, the lefs able to judge of the matter. 
Here is a nobleman of the firft rank,—you would have him take the 
arts and fciences under his protection, cherifh diftinguifhed genius, 
and réfcue médeft merit from obfcurity. Are you mad, to think his 
Lordthip fuch a fool? Why would you have him expofe himfelf? 
Which way’is he to fet about all this? He himfelf underftands no- 
thing but racing, cocking, and whift. Would not all the world 
laugh at him, fhould he fet up for a Mzcenas? - A patron of arts and 
{ciences, without knowlege, capacity, ag tafte? 


Men of genius fhould be confiftent in laying the tax of-approbat 
tion and applaufe an the public; and yet fo little are pretenders ‘to 
philofophy in theory, real philofophers in pra¢tice, that we hardly 
fee any fo much’ {ubjeét-to their paflions, fo galled by difgrace, 
or chagrined by négleét, as thofe whofe abilities, we might have ex- 
pected, fhould. have placed them above the influence of accidents, fo 
infeparable to extraordinary merit. | 


~ Perhaps no man ever faffered more, in this refpe&, than. Mr. de Vol. 
taire. Made giddy with popular admiration and applaufe in the former. 

art of his life, it is no wonder his future expetations ran high. 
Difappointed and difgraced in age, he has been Jong abufing indivi. 
duals, and feeims determined to finith his career, by exprefiing his 
detefsation of mankind in general. The mifanthropy of Swift and 
Voltaire feem to have arifen from nearly the fame motives, and to 
he produttive of fimilar effects. The deteftable ftory of the Yahoos and 
the abominable one of Candide, bear fo near a refemblance, in two 
attendant circumitances, viz. the temper of mind in the refpeftive 
authors, and the apparent defign of the pieces themfelves, that, where 
either is well known it wine be almoft fuperfluous to give a general 
Charafter of the qthér: and yet to defcend into the particulars of the 
work before‘us, would be paying no great compliment to our readers, 
An abfurd, improbable tale, written with an apparent .view to de- 
sry not only human nature, but the goodnefs and wifdom of the 

upreme Author of our being, we dare be confident, can afford them 
Jittle fatisfaétion. 


< 


.. That we may not, however, totally difappoint curiofity; it may 
not be improper juft to obferve, that this little work is a kind of a 
moral (or, as fome might perhaps rather chufe to call it, an immsral) 
romance, wherein the author ridicules many abfurd notions, and idle 
cuftoms, of different nations, with much fpirit and (ftrange as. it 
may feem.in a Frenchman) with fome ftrokes of true humour: the 
chief-point laboured at through the whole, being to invalidate the 
Opinion of fome -philofophers, ees ; the moral and providential 
Oeconomy of the univerfe, via. that all is for the bef. 


Jaftice, however, calls upon us to declare, that our Author does 
mot “(as he is fuppofed to do by certain undiftinguifhing critics) con- 
teft the-celebrated principle, adopted by our favourite Britith bard, 
Whatever is, is tight. if Mr. Voltaire’s opiniow ‘be,’ indeed; ‘in ‘this 
refpeét, contrary to that of Mr. Pope, he>is, doubtlefs, molt egregi- 
eufly miftaken; but let us condemn no man for what he has:not:daid, 
. par 
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PoLriTi¢cal 8s 


particularly a Writer of fo acknowleged a nius as Mr. Voltaire, who 
hus, indeed, enough to anfwer for, in refpeét to what he really has {aid, 


PoLITICAL. pe K-nk 


Art. 10. Candid Refiexions on the Expedition to Martinica; with 
.an account of the taking of Guardalupe, Sc, By J.J. a 
Lieutenant in the Navy. 8yo. 1s. Johnfton. | 


Made upfrom the news-papers, particularlytheGazette extraordinary. 
The compiler feems to be aGenius of an uncommon caft. For in-| 
ftance, he introduces the comet into his pamphlet, with this remark- 
able obfervation, That this grand phenomenon has appeared three 
different times, each on:fome joyful occafion ; that in. 1607, Keplar 
obferved it at. Prague, when it petformed the office of a bonfire, at 
the birth of a-prince ;—That in 1682, when Caffini obferved it in 
France, it was equally loyal, on the birth of the duke of Burgundy ; 
and that in 1759, this jovial traveller-made his-appearance in Eng- 
land, * amidit the — preparations for keeping the birth-day of 
* George; prince of Wale:, in a manner fuitable to the grandeur of 
‘ a free people.’—-From which we are led to conjeéture, that, after 
all the various theories of comets, which have been ftarted, thefe 
courtly phenomena are no other than certain celeftial fire-works, 
gomplaifantly play’d off adove, on thefe * joyful occafions” below. 


POETICAL. 


Art. 11. Four Odes, intended for chorufes to a tragedy altered 
from ce Lone ‘on the death of Fulius Cafar. » By the Rev. 
| Mr. Hudfon. © gto. 1s. Davis. 


Thoygh we have frequently declared our opinion. of the smpro- 
riety of the chorus in dramatic reprefentations, yet we have no ob- 
jection 0 good poctry, im whatever form it appears; and as fuch, 
Mr. Hudfon’s ades are entitled to our recommendation, They are not 
wanting in fancy, fpirit, nor harmony of numbers. 


Art..12. Califia; or the Injur’d Beauty: a Bains founded on 
fact. Written by a Clergyman, ato, 1s. Griffin’ in Fettere 
kane. : | | , 


. Rehearfes the diftrefs of a damfel ruined and forfaken by her fover, 
The author has fome poetry about him, as q critic of the laft centu 
expreffes himfelf; and may be read with patience, though not wi 
much pleafure ; his performance being debafed by a number of lines 
inferior to the reft, and by fome very unpardonable rhimes, which 
Seem to {peak the youth and inexperience of the bard) 


: MEDICAL, | 
Art.13. The Virtues of Honey in preventing many of the worft 
diforders ; and in RA certain. cyre of Loseal chet: particu- 
larly the gravel, afthmas, coughs, boarfenefs; and a tough morn- 
: - : ing 
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36” MonTHuLy CATALOGUE, 


: ing phlegm; .With a particular direction of the.manner of tam. 
ing it for the cure of confumptions, Fc. vo, 18, 6d. Cooper, 


_ Another link: vid. the medical articles in our catalogue for May 


leh, 
rove Reerorous and CONTROVERSTALe 


Art: 14. The Review of a free age) into the Nature and Oris 


ginof Evil. 12mo, 18, 6d. exney, 


.'The author of this Review is an advocate for dofgtrines that have- 
heen long eftablithed, and are generally believed. .The introdusgtion, 
of moral evil into, the world, he fays,, is not_imputable to God, nor 
the neceflary confequence of human nature, but entirely owing ta, 
man’s veluntary, abufe of that high. yet dangerous truft.repofed in him, 
his freedom of will and aétion. From the beginning of time, we 
are told, God forefaw.the ill ufe that.man would make of this gift of 
free will, and.therefore prepared a remedy ; the redemption oe man-~ 
kind by the promifed Seed which fhould bruife the ferpent’s head. 


© Here, continues our apthor, the rational enquirer may op in his 
€ fearch after the origin of evil. In endeavouring te inveftigate it 
¢ more nicely, he will only be apt to lofe himfelf in the’ endlefs 
“mazes of error and suslexty. And after all his faborious re- 
* fearches into the nature and origin of moral evil; inftead of finding 
¢ a more fatisfactory account of it, than the {criptures will help us to, 
* he may be in danger of catching the very worlt, and mother of all 
* evils, feeptici{m.’ 


As for what our reviewer has {gid in anfwer to the author of the 
Free Enquiry, it is unnecefiary to give any particular account of it, 
as he only pleads for commonly received opinions, and has advanced 
nothing new in fupport of them. R. 


Art.15. Odbjervations on Mr. Fleming’s Surveys €Fe. In which 
are confidered the following fubjects ; the nature of faith, theufe 
of reafon, myfteries, the unity of God, the pre-exiftence of Ghrift, 

.. the mediation of Chrifi, the nature of ChrifPs redemption, the 

_. mature of many the powers in man to improve ang. debafe his 
nature, the foundation of immortality. By Peter Peckasd, 
A.M. 8vo. 2s. Davis, os 


Our readers, in general, are fufficiently acquainted with the 
difpute between Mr. Peckard and Mr. Fleming, which, like all other 
difputes of this kind, the longer it is carried on,. becomes the more 
difagreeable to the reader. Charges of mifreprefentation, want of 

or, &c. and frequent.repetitions of the fame thing, are what, 
principally, fill up the numerous volumes of thealogical contention: 
the difputanis, indeed, generally {pend their ftrength in the firft on» 
fet, and though they frequently renew their attacks, yet they feldom 
So-much execution.———in regard to the CORSET about an, igter- 
mediate ‘!ate, it.is undoubtedly. to be.determined by {cripture,. and 
he whe confders with candor amimpartiality what the facred ea 
> waded bee 
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Reriorovs and ConTROWERSIAL. % 
have faid concerning it, \ . have little occafion to confult ¢ither 


‘Mr. Peckard or Mr. Fleming. 


Art. 16. The whole Speech which was delivered to the Reverend 
Clergy of the great City of London, on Tuefday the 8th of May, 
17593; being the day appointed for their anniverfary meeting at 
Sion-college. By John Free, D. D. Sir Fobn Leman’s Lee- 
turer at St. Mary Hillin London. 8vo. 6d. Scotti 


Doétor Free has not done with the Methodifts yet. He now wants 
the Convocation to meet, and take them in hand. --We fancy, how- 
ever, his cooler brethren will remain aloof, and leave him to battle it 
out with thefe formidable fchifmatics, as he deems them; and to deal 
with them, as well as he can, by himfel& His quarrel. with this 

eople is, it feems, now become perfonal, and more particular than 
Lerewsfore, For (as we are informed by his Remon/framce to the 
Bifhop of Winchefter, prefixed to this “peech) he was, on Sunday the 
gth of April laft, * while he was exhorting his audience to /ove ont 
another, moft violently befet by the Methodifts; by whom, as the 
Doétor here affirms, he was, ‘ from the time of naming the text, to 
* the end of the fermon, in continual and moft imminent danger of 
* being murdered.’ This was certainly a moft unchriftian way 
of going to work with the good Doétor; and, donbtlefs, the readet 
would be glad to know what. was their particular provocation at that 
time. The matter was this. On the day above-mentioned, the 
noted Mr. Romaine was to have preached a charity fermon at the 
aforefaid church, but was prevented by the church warden, who re- 
fufed to admit this erratic luminary into the pulpit; which Dr. Free 
at the fame time readily entered, as being his proper fphere. Provoked 
at this difappointment, the lambs of the Moor-fields flock immediately 
forgot their meek and peaceful natures, and, in fhort, behaved like 
very wolves to the poor Doétor, againft whom they fet up a mof 
abominable vociferation, in which they continued all the time of his 
preaching ; and even went fo far as to {pit at him, after he had quit- 
ted the pulpit. 


tantene animis calefibus ire! 


* At the parish church of St, Mary Magdalen, Bermondfey, where we are told 
the Doétor is Leéturer. 


Art. 17. Non-refidence inexcufable; or the Monitor admonifhed : 
in a letter to Dr. Free, on the occafion of his elaborate harangue, 
delivered to the. London clergy, &c. By the Reverend Abfalom 
Hurley, 4. B. late of Baliol College, Oxford, and now. Curate 
of Kentifh Town, Middlefex. 4to. 4d. Fuller. 
The Monitor is here admonithed, becaufe Dr. Free’s fpeech, men- 
tioned in the foregoing article, was firft publithed in thar periodigal 
aper. This curate of Kentifh-town mentions the Reverend “Mr. 
ne as his * truly pious, tho’ fomewhat too peaceful and pat ent 
© friend ;? and Mr. Jo—s a¥his © much va!aed, and ftill more intimage 
‘ friend:’ from whence our readgts may perceive that Dr. Free, 
whom the letter-writer doés ‘not accufe of- being too peaceful anid ia - 
tient, ftands no chance for the honour of being admitted into the 
- falleft thare of Mr. Hurley’s friendihip. On the contrary, this 


gentic- 



































































88 = SINGLE SERMONS 


gentleman has, by this pamphlet, declared open war with the Doc? 
tor, and has loans hoftilities by.attacking him on the fide of 
his non-refidence at his vicarage of . Kaft-Lo er in Somerfethire. The 
Bifhop of London’s late charge (See Review, vol. xx. p. 480.) had 
furnifhed our author with futh arguments as he may imagine the 
Doétor will not attempt to anfwer: and herein Mr. Hurley may pof- 
fibly be faid to have aéted malicioufly, and taken his adverfary at an 
unfair advantage : . but as it is not contrary to the laws of .war to turn 
the enemy’s canon againft themfelves, we {uppofe this auxiliary to the 
Reverend Meff. R———ne and Jo—s will hold himfelf intirely ex- 
cufable. 





SERMONS continued: See our laft Appendix, publithed 
this month. 


1. Fide: Fundaméntum Ratio: Concio ad Clerum habita in Templo 
Beate Marie apud Academicos Cantabrigienfes, Julii 4, 1759, pro 
gradu doétoratus in facra theologia. A Radilpho Heéatlicote, $. T. P. 
gto. 6d. T. Payne. 


2. Preached in the Portuguefe Jews Synagogué, on Friday the fix. 
teenth day of February, 1759, being the day appointed by authority 
for a general faft: By R. Mofes Cohen de Azevedo. Tranflated from 
the original Spanifh by the author. 4to. 1s, Whitridge. 

Manifeits the great and grateful loyalty of the Jews to our prefent 
mild and falutary government, under which they enjoy fo much fecu- 
rity and happinefs: the long continuance of which, we, as chriftianss 
fincerely and charitably wifh them, from generation to generation. 


3. Preaching the Gofrel a more effcdiual method of falvation, than 
human wifdom and philesophy. At the ordination of the Reverend Mr. 
Thomas Wright, at Lewin’s-Mead, Briftol;s May 31, 1759. By 
Samuel Chandler, D. D. together with the guefions propofed by the 
Reverend Mr. William Richards; and the aafwers returned. To 
which is added, the Charge, delivered by the Reverend. Mr. Thomas 
Amory. 8vo. 1s. Waugh, Se. 


4. At the ordination ef the Reverend Mr Richard Winter, June 14, 
1759; at New Court, near Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. By John Olding. 
Together with an introductory difcourfe, by ‘Thomas Hall; Myr 
Winter’s confeflion of faith; a difcourfe upon impofition of hands, 
by Thomas Bradbury ; and the exhortation, by John Conder. 8vd, 
1s. Buckland, &c. 


5- The weakne/s and evickednefs of being righteows over-much, the 
folly of affected wifdam, and the ruin confequent upon both, afferted— 
before the univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, May 13, 1759. By 
John Allen, M. A. Vice-principal of Magdalen Hail, 8vo.6d. Ri- 
vington, Withers, &c. 


6. The particular Excelience and true State of the Bath Infirmary. 
Preached at the Abbey Church, April 22, 1759. By R. Olive, A. Mt 
Vicar of Burnham. ‘To which is added, a fhort account of the flate 
of the hofpital, May 1, 1759. 4to. 6d. Henderfon. 


*.* The Remainder of the Sermons in our nexte 








